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= lake Kenmore. 


The do it-itself dishwasher. 


No scraping. No pre-rinsing. 

Lady Kenmore has 6 powerful hot 
water jets for the bottom rack, surg- 
ing hot water with enough force 
to scrub every dish, pot and pan 
really clean. Even baked-on food 
comes off. 

And the dishes on top get as 
clean as those on the bottom. 
Because every cup and glass 
is scoured inside and out by 
a field of eight upper jets. 

Then there’s Lady Ken- 
more’s protected pulverizer 
for leftovers. It’s kind of a 
mini-grinder with 12 stainless steel 
teeth that grind soft foods into tiny 
particles that wash right down the 
drain. (Of course, water is always 













fresh and clean—the water that rinses 
your dishes hasn’t washed them.) 
And our 8 different cycles include 
Sani-wash, which gives your 
dishes an extra-hot 155° final 
rinse. So everything is hygieni- 
cally clean. 

What's more, Sears Lady 
Kenmore is built to perform. 
But if you ever do have a 
problem, you can rely on 
Sears service. 

Sears Lady Kenmore does 
just about everything, itself. So 
you really do have freedom from 
scraping and pre-rinsing. That’s why 
we call it The Freedom Maker. The 


Freedom Maker, both 
Sears built-in and portable, is 


available at Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. stores and through the catalog. 





Our new menthol 
isa lemon. 













Because we added a dash of 
lemon freshness to new 
menthol TWIST, it tastes 
fresher than ordinary 
cigarettes and gives you a 
smoother cool. Try TWIST 
the one and only lemon 
menthol. 


Twist 


Lemon Menthol IOO's 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
18 mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“Textbooks are becoming obsolete; things are happening so quick- 
ly.” So says Brian J. Brown, editor of the TIME Education Program, 
through which 130,000 high school and junior college students are 
using TIME in the classroom. In addition, their 5,000 teachers re- 
ceive free each month a bundle of supplementary educational ma- 
terials—pamphlets, charts and maps—designed to make social sci- 
ence and humanities curriculums as up to the minute as possible. 

Each month’s packet of materials centers around a theme. “We 
play editorial roulette,” says Brown. “We try to anticipate what's go- 
ing to be hot.” Sometimes it is uncanny how hot the subject can be. A 
pamphlet entitled “U.S. Prisons: Schools for Crime” was published in 
September 1971, just two weeks before the Attica revolt. Other timely 
topics have been impeachment and women’s liberation, as well as 
lighter subjects like “body language” and the Beatles’ lyrics. After de- 
scribing a bloodless coup in Bolivia, one pamphlet suggested that stu- 
dents analyze the power structure of their schools as if they were going 

yyy} tostage a coup of their own. 
Several principals were less 
than enthusiastic about this 
game plan, although no suc- 
cessful student takeovers 
were reported. 

The supplementary ma- 
terials prepared by Brown, 
Researcher Elizabeth Ru- 
dulph, and occasionally by 
TIME writers, are geared to- 
ward the teacher, but the 
pamphlets also contain se- 
lections designed to be du- 
plicated and distributed to 
students as well. A year ago, 
Brown instituted Frag- 
ments, a magazine to which 
student subscribers contrib- 
ute poetry, cartoons, and answers to questions like: “Do you agree 
with a University of Massachusetts professor that ‘the grading sys- 
tem is the most destructive, demeaning and pointless thing in Amer- 
ican education’?” (Most students agreed heartily.) 

Brown, a graduate of St. Francis College in Loretto, Pa., worked 
for newspapers, wrote political speeches and made television doc- 
umentaries before coming to head the TIME Education Program in 
1967. He has also taught English literature at Purdue University and 
Hunter College. Brown further broadens his background—and rus- 
tles up ideas—by visiting students in schools around the country each 
spring. “The kids today are just frightening in the extent of their 
awareness,” he says. “They're pushing the teachers to talk about top- 
ics that were once taboo, like abortion and drugs.” 

When a class orders ten or more TIME subscriptions (at a 50% stu- 
dent discount), its teacher gets an extra copy plus the monthly se- 
lection of teaching aids. For further information, write TIME Edu- 
cation Program, 541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
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Mazdo’s rotary engine licensed by NSU-WANKEL 


MILES 


3 YEARS 


MAZDA INTRODUCES A LONGER ENGINE WARRANTY. 


tests by Motor Trend*, showed on the cars tested, 
_ that the Mazda RX-4 Hardtop, with standard 
) transmission, gets about the same fuel 
economy as the Gremlin with automatic, 
better than Chevy Nova V-8 automatic, or 
Mustang II V-6 stick shift 

Test drive the breakthrough car, with 
the breakthrough warranty, at your 
Mazda dealers today. 





The rotary engine has proven to be so 
dependable that we now warrant the engine 
for 50,000 miles or 3 years, at no extra cost. 
The only cars with an equivalent length war- 
ranty are those built by Rolls-Royce 

Mazda also gives you a feature no one else 
can offer—the rotary engine. You get 
smooth, quiet, responsive and eco- # 
leage 
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MAZDA WARRANT 
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March 26, 1974. M 
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Peace on a Slender Thread 


Sir / Henry Kissinger is indeed today’s in- 
dispensable man [April 1]. Personally, | 
think that is bad. 

World peace hangs on a slender thread 
when it depends on the brilliance and gifts 
of one man who is here today and gone 
tomorrow. , 

VAL F. MARCHILDON 

Mountain Iron, Minn. 


Sir /It is refreshing to find a politician 
and/or statesman who displays a realistic 
v8 gpa to complex and sometimes poten- 
tially explosive situations rather than uto- 
ower rhetoric, while managing a sense of 
mor and a humanistic quality. 

Kissinger is truly an American super- 
star in a time when we sorely need one. 

MARY MILLER 

Vincentown, NJ. 


Sir / It is hard to believe that a man who 
had to flee Germany as a boy because he 
was a Jew now thinks that Soviet Jews who 
wish to flee their country are no concern of 
ours and should not influence our Govern- 
ment’s position as to whether we give the 
Soviet Union most-favored-nation status. 
There is little question that Kissinger is a 
brilliant statesman, but on this particular 
point he thinks like a bagel. 

FREDERICK D. ZIGLER 

Cincinnati 


Sir / A man who does not make value judg- 
ments could be dangerous. A man who does 
not ask who is right may operate with a 
blank and pitiless conscience. 

If the same man happens to be amass- 
ing ever greater power and popularity, 
watch out, world! A brilliant mind, a pas- 
sionate ego and an imagination unfettered 
by any moral absolutes concoct the ultimate 
delusion: Your savior has come—fall down 
and worship him. 

GARY HARDAWAY 

La Paz, Bolivia 


Sir / Question in 2074: Who was Richard 
Nixon? Answer: Some politician during the 
Kissinger era, 

LISA KOSCHKA 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Formula for Confidence? 


Sir / A vote of thanks to Senator James 
Buckley for so eloquently voicing yet an- 
other call for what will best restore pop- 
ular confidence in Government—the volun- 
tary resignation of the President [April 1]. 
DANIEL GEHRS 
Goleta, Calif. 


“Sir / While I sympathize with Senator 
Buckley's dread of a sordid. painful im- 
peachment hearing. I see the President's res- 
ignation as an unconstructive way out of 
our predicament. 

No one believes that the President is a 
sparkling example of purity and perfection, 
and his pretense of infallibility has proved 
not only obnoxious but disastrous for our 
nation. Even if it means that we have to have 
an impeachment trial, let's clean out all the 
skeletons, misconceptions and lies, and start 
again. 

SUSAN B, WILBURN 

New Wilmington, Pa. 


Sir / There are such things in the world, 


Senator Buckley, as loyalty and gratitude. 
In the light of your feelings toward 


A ” 


President Nixon, it is the wrong man, in 
my opinion. who is being considered for 
impeachment. 

A.E. ALEXANDER 

New York City 


Sir / In the ideal solution to Watergate. 
Congress would impeach President Nixon 
and thereby destroy his remaining power. 
Then it would reverse the impeachment be- 
cause of prejudicial antics by the press and 
thereby confiscate the judicial robes of Time 
magazine and others. Thus both an irre- 
sponsible President and an irresponsible 
press would get exactly what they deserve. 

FREDERICK N. HEGGE 

Augsburg, West Germany 


Class Tensions 


Sir / After reading your short article about 
the Health, Education and Welfare ques- 
tionnaire on “Class Tensions” [April 1}, I 
was at first shocked and then angered by 
the outcry of parents and teachers in New 
York. Granted, the questions were “sensi- 
tive.” but then so is the whole issue of prej- 
udice and discrimination in our school sys- 
tems. My only question after reading the 
article: Is the survey an insensitive prying 
into private lives, or does it hit the parents 
and teachers too close to where much of 
the blame for prejudice in schools exists? 

LES MORGAN 

Rockford, Il. 


The Worldly Clergy 


Sir / Gerald McFaul, Cleveland city coun- 
cil leader, reacting to the choice of clergy- 
men to investigate crime in the police de- 
partment [April 1], is quoted as saying: 
“What the hell do they know about crime? 
These are men who have led sheltered lives. 
To them everyone is a good guy because 
that’s what the Lord says.” 

Iam a Methodist minister. I have dealt 
with addicts, prostitutes, homosexuals, al- 
coholics, rapists and their victims. I have 
been shot at, attacked with a knife, visited 
jails, worked with felons, petty thieves and 
corrupt officials and businessmen. 

cause my Catholic and Protestant 
brothers join me in the joy of Easter, do 
not assume that we are unaware of the dark- 
ness of Good Friday. By the way, the Bible 
teaches that we are sinners, not good guys. 

(THE REV.) WARREN BLAKEMAN 

Sulphur, La. 


Disconnection? 


Sir / Stefan Kanfer's attempt to use angling 
in general as a neat intellectual vehicle for 
his “Hope: in 1974 ..." sermon [April 1] 
left me rather unhooked and shaking my 
head. The international absurdities of 1974 
have no answer in Kanfer’s absurd angling- 
hope hookup. 

JOHN T. FOGARTY 

Milwaukee 


Sir / Ihave always envied those who could 
sit for hours not really caring if they got a 
nibble all day. And I have envied the ex- 
citement, too, of the sporting fisherman with 
his trout, or marlin or sailfish. 
Particularly interesting and thought- 
pees were Kanfer’s implications: that 
ishing may help a man to accept with bet- 
ter grace the relatively insignificant position 
he occupies in this universe. More impor- 
tant, I think, is the suggestion that it is not 
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the inevitability of failure, but rather the 
constant hope of success that keeps the fish- 
erman at it. That hope we must never lose, 
whether our fishing is done in fact or in fan- 
cy. for real fish or for souls. 

(THE REV.) JOSEPH G. SEXTON 

Harrison, N.Y. 


Sir / Someone once asked President Her- 
bert Hoover why he fished, He said that no 
one, including reporters, would disturb a 
man while he fished. They might ask ques- 
tions while he played golf, tennis or baseball 
—but not while he fished. 

W.E. SNYDER 

Somerville, N.J. 


Lords and Serfs 


Sir / May lightning strike the “lifers” who 
make life ps snuatce & for Lieut. Follett and 
Private First Class Johnson [April 1]! Un- 
fortunately, our anti-aristocratic founding 
fathers did: not include an article in the Con- 
stitution preventing the maintenance of a 
lord-serf system in our armed forces. 

ROBERT R. ROBBINS 

Champaign, Ill. 


Black-Hole Scenario 


Sir / What a fascinating — Imagine 
catching a virus-sized black hole [April 1}. 
placing it in orbit over the earth, and then 
drawing from it the energy to serve all of 
mankind's needs for the foreseeable future. 
Great, but it won't work. After it is in place 
and ——— here is what will happen: 
jiant corporations in the U.S. will jos- 
tle one another for control of it. The Rus- 
sians are bound to use the power but never 
pay for it. After all, they will claim, “we in- 
vented the black hole.” In England, the coal 
miners will strike. The French won't partic- 
ipate, preferring instead to have their own 
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Someday, you're going to need aNikon 





It’s 24 below, and if you're bold enough to take your 
gloves off, your fingers may stick to the camera. But there’s 
a photograph before you, demanding to be taken. You 
need a Nikon. Because a Nikon will work, consistently, 
when it's this cold. ..and colder. 

But even if you spend all your time in a mild climate 
and never travel, you still need a Nikon, if photography's 
important to you. You need a Nikon for the feeling of 
confidence that total reliability gives you. Not to speak of 
the professional reasons, like unsurpassed optics...41 
lenses unapproached in sharpness, number or original- 
ity And the most complete system in all of 35mm photog- 
raphy. And, surprising to most people, the world’s most 
sophisticated camera is also one of the easiest to operate. 

Why does a Nikon work better than other cameras at 
sub-zero temperatures? Little things, like tolerances. Match- 
ing coefficients of expansion. Most especially the titanium 
foil shutter. The special space age lubricants, many of 
them direct from Apollo and Skylab Nikons. And things 
like the winding lever, which can be used easily with gloves 
on. And even the battery that powers the meter: it’s silver 
oxide and it works better in the cold. 

Nikon cameras have been up Mt. Everest and down to 
the South Pole with people who really needed them. 
Think about it the next time a snowflake falls, the wind 
blows hard and you see the photograph of a lifetime. See 
your dealer or write. Ask about Nikon School. Nikon Inc.. 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo- 
Optical Industries. Inc. Si Canada:Anglophoto Ltd.. P.Q 














What makes 
a nine billion dol 
Life Insurance Company? 





It is not concrete, mortar, or sophisticated computers. It takes people, 
people who care, to do the kind of job to which we are dedicated. Franklin's 
vast sales organization in the U.S., Puerto Rico and Canada combined with 
1200 home office team members are in business together to serve our one 
million policyowners. 

Franklin Life has over $9 Billion of life insurance in force with over $11 
Billion of assets. And we're growing every day! In fact, in 1973 our new 
sales totaled more than $1% Billion. If you have any questions concerning 
your family’s financial future, your Franklin representative would like to talk 
with you. In fact, he’s probably a neighbor 
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Our big ones 

work the globe. 

Our little ones stick 





Home is where total yardpower from Allis-Chalmers really comes 
into play. With a lineup of six lawn and garden tractors—8 to 
194 hp—ready to groom any lot to perfection. And every tractor 
we make has built-in versatility with front, center and rear moun- 
ted power-driven attachments. After all when you make a sizeable 
investment in a tractor, you want to do more than mow. That's 
why we offer a full range of attachments for tilling, hauling, com- 
posting, dozing, sweeping, snow throwing and more. 

Smaller lot? That doesn't mean you have to settle for less 
yard-power. We offer a choice of both a 5 and 8 hp riding mower 
Both designed with plenty of power, stability and handling to 
make your lawn care a real pleasure. Or do yourself a good turn 
around the yard behind one of our four rotary mowers Four 
models 19” and 21” cut 

Look over our brand of yardpower at your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer. You'll find our little ones can handle some mighty big jobs 
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black hole. The Germans will set up an ef- 
ficient power company, claim they are not 
getting their share and march into Poland. 

The Arabs will protest by dumping oil 
and U.S. dollars into the world’s oceans. In 
Italy, the government will fall (always a safe 
prediction). In South America, everyone 
connected with the project will be kidnaped 

Science may be ready for such a proj- 
ect. Mankind, alas, is not 

RICHARD ROTBERG 

Skokie. Ill 


Shocking Case 


Sir / Your article about Eddie Egan [April 
1] was appreciated, but I would like to clar- 
ify the situation. You said, “After being 
bounced by the New York City police de 
partment in 1971, some say for his infor 
mal working habits . . .” 

Egan, in fact, was reinstated. He re 
tired as a first-grade detective with all priv 
ileges and pension rights in March 1972. A 

uote from the decision of the judge was to 
the effect that the handling of the case by 
the police department had been shocking 
When the whole truth was brought out in 
the courtroom, the attorneys for the City 
of New York recommended that this deci 
sion should stand without challenge 

LAWRENCE APPELBAUM 

President 

Lajon Films 

New York City 


Applause for Slovik 


Sir / Richard Schickel and I agree that the 
made-for-TV movies are perhaps the 
change of pace that TV needs [April 1) 
However, I must disagree with his assess 
ment of The Execution of Private Slovik. | 
believe that what Schickel calls “the might- 
iest flop of the year” was one of the most 
moving TV stories of the year. That “pa- 
thetically masochistic G.I.” didn’t want to 
kill or be killed. That's crazy? 

(MRS.) SUSAN A. DOHERTY 

Medford. Mass 


Gay Diagnosis 


Sir / It is encouraging that the trustees of 
the American Psychiatric Association have 
decided that homosexuality is not a “men- 
tal disorder” [April 1]. Actually, it doesn’t 
matter what the A.P.A. thinks. Gay people 
are a significant and legitimate part of the 
population, and we are here to stay 

JAMES W. VETTER 

New York City 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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From Merriam-Webster, 
the greatest dictionary of the decade. 
Its where the words live. 


Merriam-Webster's new desk-top dictionary And with scores of illustrations, charts and tables. 
doesn't just define words. It brings words alive. So any- Altogether, over 150,000 words spring vividly to life. 
one can get the spicy taste of “deli”. And the full impact Including 22,000 new ones like “bummer” and “da- 
of “chopper’’. And at last make sense of “cryogenics”. shiki” as well as the grand old Melvillian polysyllables. 

How does Webster's New Collegiate accomplish In short it's the dictionary that makes all other dic- 
such a feat? With over 3,000 quotations from poets, tionaries obsolete. Buy one for your family or as a gift. 
comics, critics and presidents. With over 24,000 Only $8.50 thumb-indexed, wherever books are sold. 
phrases showing you how a word is used in context. Merriam-Webster Dictionaries, Springfield, MA. 01101 








iGREMLIN 


RELIEVE THE FUEL 
SHORTAGE 


AMC Gremlin is the only U.S. sub-compact with a standard 
six-cylinder engine. Yet for all its engine, the car is very easy on gas. 
Averages over 18 mpg, depending upon the way you drive. And 
Gremlin still out-accelerates, weighs more, has a wider track, 
wider front seat, and wider back seat than any other car in its class. 

lf you want to know what else Gremlin relieves, price one. 








AMC V8 BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 


NO ONE 
ELSE HAS IT 


We at American Motors are very proud of our exclusive Buyer 
Protection Plan. And we invite you to examine it closely to see just 
what it does for you. 

First of all, you'll find that AMC is the only company that will 
fix or replace free any part—except tires—for 12 months or 12,000 
miles whether the part was defective, or it just plain wore out under 
normal use and service. And that means any part—even those 
annoying little things that occasionally wear out like spark plugs, 
wiper blades and light bulbs. All we require is that the car be properly 
maintained and cared for in the fifty United States or Canada, and 
that guaranteed repairs or replacement be made by an American 
Motors dealer. 


AMC has a plan to provide you with a free loaner car if 
guaranteed repairs take overnight. 


And AMC offers a special trip interruption plan which 
provides up to $150 for food and lodging should your car need guar- 
anteed repairs more than 100 miles from home. 


We've even established a special toll-free hotline to Detroit. 
If you don't think we're living-up to our promises call us. We'll do 
something about it. 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 
We back them better because we build them better. 
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NIXON OFFERS A FRENCH BOY A PEN ON A PARIS STREET 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Checking Up on Charities 


Americans last year gave some $22 
billion in charity, with 86% of that large 
sum coming from individual donors. Yet 
no one really knows where all the mon- 
ey went, and Minnesota's Senator Wal- 
ter Mondale, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Children and Youth, has 
become increasingly alarmed at the op- 
erations of unchecked charities. Mon- 
dale is not alone. The national office of 
the Better Business Bureau received 
10,000 inquiries and complaints about 
charities last year, and this year the vol- 
ume is rising sharply 

The Mondale subcommittee probe 
last week of the Epilepsy Foundation of 
America revealed that straightforward 
aid to the needy is far from a certainty 
Mondale’s investigators found that more 
than half of the $4 million the E.F.A 
spent last year went to meet fund-rais- 
ing and administrative costs. The Sen- 
ator fears that similar slipshod manage- 
ment may be going on in other children’s 
charities. To correct such abuse, he 
thinks it may become necessary to re- 
quire charitable groups to adopt uniform 
accounting procedures, Other possible 
strictures: limit the amount they spend 
on fund-raising promotions and include 
brief statements of their financial status 
on all solicitations. 

Clearly some form of federal over- 
seeing of charities would benefit not only 
contributors but also the charities them- 
selves, especially the many effectively 
performing services. Donors deserve 
help in distinguishing prudent from slov- 
enly charitable operations. “When 
you're running up very high costs,” says 
Mondale, “there is a good argument 
that you are not a charity but a public 
nuisance.” 
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Letterbugs 


When the first auto license plate was 
issued in New York State in 1901, the li- 
censee’s initials were required to be on 
the plate, and the temptation to person- 
alize automobile ownership has persist- 
ed. In 33 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, inventive drivers can, for an 
added fee, tag their cars with letters of 
their own choosing. Of course, choices 
that make use of ethnic epithets or sex- 
ual innuendoes are screened. 

Car owners in Texas have shown 
singular flair. For their 1974 plates, 
56,000 Texans decided to stamp their 
characters on their cars, a personality 
display so fascinating to Houston's Har- 
riett Adams that she has brought out a 
book on the subject called Who's Who 
on Texas Highways & Bi-ways. A der- 
matologist selected SKIN for his plate, a 
surgeon chose CUT UP, and a dentist 
picked SAY AHH. The owner of a mat- 
tress shop took SLEEP, a salvage contrac- 
tor used JUNKIE, and a pharmacist chose 
PILL. Various Volkswagen owners have 
labeled their beetles LUV BUG, V-DBL-U 
and EL BUG. Ernest Campbell of Dallas 
could not resist SOUP, and Eli H. Lip- 
ton of the same city coyly selected 
T BAGS. Clergymen have embraced such 
identifications as 4 JESUS and TRY GOD 
Oooops was the plate that one man rath- 
er cruelly chose for his accident-prone 
wife. But no Texas couple seems to have 
found quite the far-out felicity of a Cal- 
ifornia husband and wife. His car's li- 
cense plate: TARZAN. Hers: MEJANE. 


Staying In 


For the first time since 1936, said 
the announcement last week, the annu- 
al Boston debutante list will not be pub- 
lished in local newspapers this season. 
The reason: political terrorism. “The 





CAMPAIGNS FOR A REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 


way things are going with kidnaping and 
robberies, the less people know about 
one another the better,” declared Em- 
elda Libby, secretary-treasurer of Mar- 
garet Howell, Inc., a social organization 
that serves as custodian of the list. “We 
decided this might not be the year to 
publish it.” 


The Long Goodbye 


“We don’t know anything about 
him, except that this is his last day,” ex- 
plained a White House aide curtly. He 
was referring to the final severance of 
Spiro T. Agnew from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Six months to the day after his res- 
ignation as Vice President, Agnew and 
his Government-paid staff of six packed 
up last week and left the federal office 
he has occupied in a restored town house 
across the street from Lafayette Park 
They have completed the task of sifling 
through Agnew’s vice-presidential pa- 
pers, turned some over to the National 
Archives, donated others to libraries of 
various universities. 

After a concerted outcry from Con- 
gress, Agnew’s Secret Service detail and 
chauffeured limousine were withdrawn 
in February, and he has been spotted in 
recent weeks walking along Northwest 
Washington's Jackson Place, heading to 
and from his office. He is nearly always 
grim-visaged, facing forward and alone 
Few of his once close associates have 
seen much of him lately, though Agnew 
continues to play an occasional golf or 
tennis match at two suburban Washing- 
ton clubs. Friends say he is devoting 
much of his time to the novel he is writ- 
ing for Playboy Press. There was no fan- 
fare, no farewell, when Agnew surren- 
dered his last Government link. Four 
secretaries worked the last day, and at 
closing time they simply locked up and 
left 
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INSPECTS OHIO TORNADO DAMAGE WITH REP. CLARENCE BROWN 


Nixon Campaigns for His Presidency 


I realized I had to take my case to 
the people and convince them of my hon- 
esty and integrity 


From Paris, France, to Xenia, Ohio, 
to Bad Axe, Mich., Richard Nixon last 
week took his own advice, as set forth 
in the Six Crises description of how he 
defused the 1952 uproar over his polit- 
ical slush fund. This time, his counter- 
offensive was against the gathering dan- 
ger of his impeachment, and the 
peripatetic President's message to the 
American public was that despite Wa- 
tergate he was still greatly respected and 
needed abroad, and could still be wel- 
comed and on top of things at home 
But his travels provided Nixon with no 
more than a brief respite from the pres- 
sures of Watergate and impeachment 
Nor could his activity hide the fact that 
beneath the surface calm, he has been 
deeply affected by them. He often 
seemed subdued, yet al times he was un- 
usually euphoric. 

In Paris, where he had journeyed to 
join in a memorial service for President 
Georges Pompidou, his exuberance led 
to a series of small, yet embarrassing 
gaffes. Obviously cheered by the friend- 
ly throngs that surrounded him when- 
ever he appeared in public, the Pres- 
ident at one point declared that it was 
“a great day for France.” In fact, it was 
a national day of mourning. At the U.S 
embassy, Nixon startled British Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson by enthusias- 
tically grabbing his face with both 
hands, Italian “good-ta-see-ya” style 
Then, motioning toward a blonde wom- 
an in Wilson’s entourage, the President 
asked: “Is that the one we've been hear- 
ing about?” It was an obvious and tact- 
less reference to Wilson's private sec- 
retary, Marcia Williams. who has been 
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implicated in a land speculation deal 
that threatens to scandalize Britain (see 
THE WORLD). An approximate equiv- 
alent would be Wilson asking: “Is that 
the one who erased the tape?” After- 
ward, Wilson murmured to an aide 
“This might have helped Nixon, but I'm 
not sure what it did for me.” 

Before Nixon left Washington, Dep- 
uty Press Secretary Gerald Warren said 
that substantive talks with the foreign 
leaders assembled in Paris for Pompi- 
dou’s wake would be “inappropriate.” 
But meetings were requested by six vis- 
iting government leaders (among them 
Wilson, West German Chancellor Wil- 
ly Brandt and Soviet President Nikolai 
Podgorny), and Nixon naturally enough 
honored the requests. The meetings of- 
fended some French sensibilities. Com- 
plained Le Monde in an editorial: “It 
was a President under reprieve who stole 
the show from a dead President.” None- 
theless, his aides pointed to the sessions 
as evidence that world leaders look on 
Nixon as vital in foreign affairs. Said 
Chief of Staff Alexander Haig: “A vi- 
able presidency is a cornerstone of world 
security.” 

Plainly Shaken. Nixon was scarce- 
ly home before he took to the road again 
On Tuesday, he flew to the Ohio farm- 
ing town of Xenia, which had been vir- 
tually destroyed by a tornado the pre- 
vious week. For 24 hours, he toured the 
devastated area by helicopter and by car, 
and was plainly shaken. “In terms of de- 
Struction, just total devastation, this is 
the worst I have seen,” he said. He or- 
dered Administration officials to cut 
through the red tape and speed aid to re- 
build the town. “Within a matter of two 
or three years,” he promised, “you are 
going to find Xenia back on its feet, bet- 
ter than ever.” 


The next day Nixon was in rural 
Michigan, campaigning for a Republi- 
can candidate for Congress, James Spar- 
ling Jr. He had asked for Nixon's help 
at a time when polls showed him run- 
ning well behind Democrat Robert 
Traxler. By last week, however, Spar- 
ling was not so far behind and was call- 
ing his invitation a challenge to Nixon 
“to get out of the White House and face 
the people.” He even went so far as to 
issue a statement that greatly embittered 
White House aides. It said in part: “The 
shadow of guilt now hangs over the Pres- 
ident of the U.S.” 

A week of work by presidential ad- 
vancemen in the traditionally Repub- 
lican district underscored the impor- 
tance Nixon placed on the political 
outing—for himself. The White House 
had talked such reluctant Republican 
leaders as Governor William Milliken 
and Senator Robert Griffin into greet- 
ing the President on his arrival at Tri- 
City Airport, though neither helped him 
do any campaigning the rest of the day 
Advancemen also had laid out a 57-mile 
motorcade route that passed through a 
dozen communities but carefully avoid- 
ed the main population centers of Sag- 
inaw and Bay City, both Democratic 
strongholds. 

In Bad Axe, Cass City and Sandus- 
ky, Nixon drew crowds far larger than 
the towns’ populations (all under 3,000) 
For the most part, the reception was 
friendly, though not enthusiastic. There 
were some hostile placards (among 
them: IMPEACH THE CROOK and CA 
PONE GOT 10 YEARS) but many more 
pro-Nixon demonstrators, including a 
group that chanted, “God loves the Pres- 
ident.” Then it was back to Washington 
a change of suitcases. and off to his Key 
Biscayne home for the Easter weekend 
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Why Those Tapes 


Out of thine own mouth will I judge 
thee. 
—Luke 19; 22 


One of the continuing ironies of Wa- 
tergate is that Richard Nixon has be- 
come increasingly entangled in the scan- 
dal largely through a needless and 
voluntary creation of his own: his se- 
cret system for recording nearly all of 
his official conversations. If his clandes- 
tine tape recorders had not been silent- 
ly capturing his words and those of his 
most intimate aides, he probably would 
not now be in so imminent a danger of 
impeachment. If he is finally forced out 
of office, it may well be largely due to 
those telltale tapes. Nearly forgotten in 
the endless struggles over access to those 
recordings is the question: Why did he 
ever install such a potentially dangerous 
system in the first place? 

Men close to Nixon are now in fair- 
ly full agreement on the basic reasons 
Foremost, according to them, was Nix- 
on’s awareness of history and his place 
in it. Nixon yearned to write one day a 
definitive work that would be the clas- 
sic of presidential memoirs. With thou- 
sands of his conversations in the White 
House and the Executive Office Build- 
ing available for precise—if selective 
—quotation, he could produce a detailed 
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ATU9NNEX GlAVO 


WATERGATE 


A Bipartisan End to Patience 


The House Judiciary Committee 
finally lost patience last week with the 
cavalier and inconclusive White House 
responses to its six-week-old request for 
presidential tape recordings. Acting 
with impressive bipartisanship after a 
tense week of backstage maneuvering, 
the committee voted, 33 to 3, to sub- 
poena the evidence 

In a sense the committee’s historic 
action—it was the first resort by the 
House to a subpoena for evidence from 
a President in an impeachment inquiry 
—was more symbolic than practical. Al- 
though the committee was on solid legal 
ground in issuing the subpoena, it has 
no effective way to enforce it. If Nixon 
chooses not to honor it fully, the com- 
mittee can seek a citation against him 
from the House for contempt of Con- 
gress. While ordinary citizens can be im- 
prisoned for such contempt, the only ef- 
fective recourse for the House in the case 
of a President apparently would be to 
add such defiance as another article of 
impeachment. For Nixon, however, fail- 
ure to comply with the subpoena would 
have far more than symbolic impact; it 
would virtually confirm that there is in- 
criminating material in the subpoenaed 
conversations that he is trying to hide 


Were Made 


and colorful narrative far beyond the ca- 
pability of any of his predecessors. 
“More than most Presidents,” recalls 
one of his former assistants, “Nixon 
spent a lot of time poring over what he 
said and did. It was vital to him to have 
an accurate record.” Adds another aide: 
“Nixon wants a record of everything.” 
. 

The wondrous gadgetry of the sys- 
tem, with its tiny hidden mikes, its voice- 
actuated mechanism that required only 
a few spoken words to set recorder reels 
twirling in obscure recesses of the 
E.O.B., fascinated the President, his 
aides say. Moreover, what assistant 
could be more efficient than this om- 
niscient and faithful monitor? Some 
presidential conversations, especially 
those with world leaders, were too im- 
portant to permit misunderstandings. In 
the first 244 years of the Nixon pres- 
idency, such advisers as Henry Kissin- 
ger, H.R. Haldeman and John Ehrlich- 
man laboriously took notes at important 
meetings. All three soon became much 
too busy for that; the recording system, 
installed in the late spring of 1971, was 
a welcome substitute 

But a common-sense question in- 
trudes: Would Nixon speak in total can- 
dor, knowing that his words were being 
preserved on tape? There is every in- 


The Judiciary Committee and Re- 
publican leaders in both chambers of 
Congress had worked frantically to 
avoid this newest constitutional confron- 
tation spawned by Watergate. After 
Democrat Peter Rodino, chairman of 
the committee, set Tuesday, April 9, as 
the firm deadline for a definitive White 
House response to its Feb. 25 request 
for 41 tapes, congressional Republicans 
repeatedly implored Nixon’s chief Wa- 
tergate counsel, James St. Clair, to re- 
spond affirmatively and cooperatively. 
If he did not, they warned, the subpoe- 
na could not be avoided 

As the deadline approached on 
Tuesday, Dean Burch, Nixon’s newest 
high-level assistant, carried a copy of 
St. Clair’s proposed response to Capitol 
Hill. There the Senate's top G.O.P. lead- 
ers, including Hugh Scott, Robert Grif- 
fin, John Tower, Wallace Bennett, Nor- 
ris Cotton and William Brock, read it 
and bluntly told Burch that it was in- 
adequate. “It won't fly,” snapped one of 
these leaders. “It doesn’t go far enough,” 
complained Scott. “You've got to get a 
line in there on your intent to cooper- 
ate with the committee.” In partial ex- 
planation, Burch told the Senate Repub- 
lican leaders that only one White House 


dication that he did. Some investigators 
who have heard many of the tapes have 
said that they were appalled by the de- 
grading conversation—talk that they 
did not expect to hear at a presidential 
level. “I wish I had not heard it,” sighed 
one listener. Part of the offensiveness lies 
in Nixon’s well-known private penchant 
for locker room language. What is less 
well known and more bothersome are 
the bitter and sometimes savage epithets 
he aims at individuals who have in some 
way angered or crossed him, and these 
highly personal comments include flecks 
of anti-Semitism. 

Nixon’s willingness to permit the re- 
cording of such language or possibly in- 
criminatory material can be explained 
only by the hubris of the presidency, his 
absolute confidence that the tapes be- 
longed to him and could never be wrest- 
ed from him. The existence of the re- 
corders was originally known only to a 
few Secret Service technicians and three 
trusted aides: Haldeman, Lawrence 
Higby and Alexander Butterfield. It was 
Butterfield who startlingly revealed the 
system in response to a throwaway ques- 
tion from a Senate Watergate-commit- 
tee staff counsel on July 13. Even then 
the President must undoubtedly have 
felt that he could still protect the tapes 
with his claims of Executive privilege. 
Indeed, there had been discussions 
among those privy to the system about 
dismantling the recorders as early as six 
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lawyer, J. Fred Buzhardt, and a secre- 
tary had been assigned to review the 
tapes. It took them a full day to tran- 
scribe just one confusing six-minute seg- 
ment of conversation on one tape, Burch 
contended. Some of the Senators sug- 
gested that if that were true, more man- 
power should be assigned to the task. 
Burch relayed the senatorial complaints 
to the White House. 

Insulting Letter. St. Clair then re- 
drafted his letter, which was sent to 
House Judiciary Committee Counsel 
John Doar. Couched in condescending 
terms, it asked for two more weeks to 
“review” the requested material. St. 
Clair said he “was pleased” with Doar 
for a letter on April 4 clarifying the ev- 
idenée sought. St. Clair wrote that this 
“goes a long way toward providing the 
additional specifications we felt were 
lacking in your original request.” He 
said, “The additional material furnished 
will permit the committee to complete 
its inquiry promptly,” after this week's 
congressional Easter recess. He did not 
say what that “material” would be. Nix- 
on thus was reserving to himself the de- 
cision on what he finally would yield. St. 
Clair also seemed to link any further fur- 
nishing of evidence with his request that 
he be permitted to take part in the com- 
mittee’s impeachment deliberations. 

Democratic members of the com- 
mittee considered the letter insulting, 
but most kept silent and let the Repub- 


months after the Watergate burglary, 
and again when the cover-up began to 
unravel, But nothing was done. “He nev- 
er in the world thought he would have 
to give up any of those tapes to any- 
body,” insists one White House source 

Again common sense asks why, once 
the Watergate investigation began, Nix- 
on did not destroy all of those tapes that 
even he concedes could be interpreted 
differently from the way he prefers? This 





licans complain. “It was offensive to the 
House,” protested Edward Hutchinson, 
the committee’s ranking Republican. “If 
this is a ruse to prevent us from getting 
what we asked for, I don’t want to fall 
for it,” added Robert McClory, one of 
Nixon’s staunchest backers on the com- 
mittee. “The letter,” conceded House 
Republican Leader John Rhodes in un- 
derstatement, “left a great deal to be 
desired.” 

Rhodes and other Republicans 
phoned St. Clair to tell him that a sub- 
poena was imminent unless he gave 
more ground. Rodino, for his part, knew 
he had a majority in favor of issuing a 
subpoena. But he did not want the vote 
to be along party lines. He was also 
aware of three continuing sources of Re- 
publican dissatisfaction with his han- 
dling of the committee so far: 1) he had 
prevented any vote on whether St. Clair 
should represent the President during 
committee proceedings; 2) he had simi- 
larly postponed any decision on the pro- 
cedures the committee would follow as 
evidence on the President’s conduct was 
considered; 3) he had not yet permitted 
a narrowing of the committee’s inquiry, 
which included 56 areas of possible Nix- 
on misconduct. Republicans were chaf- 
ing under this Rodino rule. 

Rodino then moved adroitly to elim- 
inate these sources of partisan tension. 
He announced that he would convene 
the committee in the first week after the 





could easily have been done before But- 
terfield revealed their existence—or 
even after, up until the time some were 
subpoenaed. Nixon was certainly under 
no legal obligation to keep them before 
they became sought-after evidence. It 
would have been embarrassing, of 


course—but not criminal—to have de- 
stroyed them in this interval. 

Some former Nixon associates offer 
a plausible theory to explain why the 
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tapes were kept available in the White 
House as the Watergate scandal unfold- 
ed and before the public was aware of 
the recording setup. If any member of 
the cover-up conspiracy were to make 
any false accusations about a talk with 
the President, Nixon could contend he 
had taped that conversation because he 
had felt it was especially important 
Then he could produce the tape and de- 
stroy the credibility of the witness. 
There is no clear indication yet of 
how damaging the tapes will prove to 
be for Nixon. Certainly his general re- 
luctance to yield them to investigators 
has created widespread suspicion that 
they hurt rather than help his cause. So, 
too, has the report of a group of tech- 
nical experts that part of one tape was 
deliberately erased. That conclusion is 
expected to be confirmed and strength- 
ened when the panel presents its full sci- 
entific analysis, probably this week, to 
Federal Judge John Sirica in Washing- 
ton. So far, two other tapes have been de- 
clared to be “nonexistent” by the White 
House. Never adequately explained has 
been the fact that Haldeman checked 
out 22 tapes on April 25, 1973, returned 
them the same day, then withdrew them 
again on April 26 and kept them until 
May 2. There is, indeed, still much to 
be explained about those fateful tapes 
that have contributed so much to Rich- 
ard Nixon’s difficulties and could even 
end his political career. 
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REPUBLICAN CONGRESSMAN HUTCHINSON 
Outvoted 33 to 3. 


Easter recess to “decide on whether and 
how the issues can be narrowed.” He 
and the committee Democrats caucused 
and agreed that St. Clair would be per- 
mitted to sit in on the presentation of ev- 
idence. Rodino said he would also con- 
vene the committee in the second week 
after the recess to “adopt rules to govern 
its procedures during the evidentiary 
hearings.” 

A partisan split threatened again, 
however, when St. Clair made a desper- 
ate last-minute attempt to arrange a deal 
with the committee. At 9:57 a.m., just 33 
minutes before the committee was to 
consider the subpoena issue, St. Clair 
telephoned Doar. The review of the 
tapes, he now revealed, could be com- 
pleted in “a day or two,” after all, and he 
would then “try” to provide the tapes 
specified in the first four of six requests 
put forward by the committee staff. St. 
Clair asked: Wouldn't that make a sub- 
poena unnecessary? Replied Doar: “I 
cannot speak for the committee.” 

When the committee met, Doar re- 
lated St. Clair’s offer. Massachusetts 
Democrat Harold Donohue neverthe- 
less quickly offered a motion to subpoe- 
na all of the requested tapes by 
April 25. That is three days after the 
end of the Easter recess, and it more 
than met St. Clair’s original request for 
added time to review. Donohue then 
moved that debate on his motion be lim- 
ited to a half-hour (less than a minute 
for each of the 38 members). That set 
off Republican complaints. 

Dilatory Tactics. With partisan 
passions rising, Doar was asked his opin- 
ion on whether St. Clair’s belated offer 
was acceptable. “My recommendation,” 
he replied in his flat, unemotional man- 
ner, “is that the committee issue the sub- 
poena for all six items today.” Doar’s 
patience and fairness in the inquiry so 
far has won respect among Republicans. 
Some then backed his view. Republicans 
Hamilton Fish Jr. and Lawrence Ho- 
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gan complained about the “dilatory tac- 
tics” of St. Clair. Republican David 
Dennis nonetheless asked to subpoena 
only the first four items. Republican 
Delbert Latta, a Nixon loyalist, offered 
a motion that the subpoena be perfect- 
ed by making the last two items more 
precise, apparently an attempt to delay 
a subpoena vote. 

Too Equivocal. Reacting cannily 
and quickly, Chairman Rodino saw a 
chance to diffuse the emotions. He asked 
Latta if he had any proposed clarifying 
language in writing. Caught short, Lat- 
ta said it would require some time to pre- 
pare. Rodino suggested that the com- 
mittee should recess until afternoon, 
which would also afford time for more 
extended debate. During the lunch hour, 
Latta searched for the proper wording 
for his amendment, finally adopted the 
language of a Doar memo explaining the 
last two items. Rodino gladly accepted 
it, declaring: “I’m not seeking a confron- 
tation. I'm seeking evidence.” 

When the committee reconvened, 
Latta introduced his amendment, and 
it carried unanimously. The Republican 
resistance to subpoenaing all six items 
had virtually vanished. Robert McClory 
added a clinching revelation. He told 
the committee that during the lunch 
hour he had called St. Clair and asked 
whether Nixon’s lawyer would put his 
latest offer in writing. St. Clair had re- 
fused. McClory’s patience too thus had 
expired. “I think the offer is entirely too 
equivocal,” he said of St. Clair’s stand. 
When the roll was called, only three Re- 
publicans dissented. Among them was 
Hutchinson, who explained later: “One, 
the subpoena is unenforceable. Two, 
they offered to turn over voluntarily the 
material, and I think in the end would 
have turned it all over. And three, the 
subpoena is not returnable until after 
Easter, and they offered us some ma- 
terial sooner.” 

All of the subpoenaed evidence re- 
lates to whether Nixon discouraged 
efforts to cover up the true origins of 
the Watergate wiretap-burglary and 
tried to “get the truth out,” as he has 





repeatedly contended, or whether he 
cooperated in that concealment. St. 
Clair apparently was willing to turn 
over most of the requested conversations 
covered by the committee's first four 
requests, including talks among Nixon 
and his former aides, H.R. Haldeman, 
John Ehrlichman and John Dean, be- 
tween Feb. 20 and March 20, 1973. 
He did not, however, agree to yield 
most of the requested tapes after March 
21, when all parties agree that Dean 
told Nixon about the hush money and 
other cover-up activities of the Pres- 
ident’s associates. Two of the subpoe- 
naed items after that date involve Nix- 
on’s conversations with 1) Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman between April 14 and 
April 17, and 2) then Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard Kleindienst and Henry 
Petersen, head of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s criminal division, between April 
15 and April 18. It was during this pe- 
riod that the cover-up was unraveling. 

Opaque Response. The White 
House response to the subpoena was 
opaque and critical. Presidential Press 
Secretary Ronald Ziegler would say only 
that “additional material” would be sup- 
plied by the due date of the subpoena 
and that this “will be comprehensive 
and conclusive in terms of the Presi- 
dent’s actions.”” The White House had 
not been stalling in delivering evidence, 
he insisted; any delay was due to the Ju- 
diciary Committee's slowness in getting 
specific about its requests. 

The impact of the subpoena is still 
far from clear. Certainly, it further erod- 
ed Nixon’s standing in Congress, where 
the Judiciary Committee’s careful ap- 
proach to its unwanted and awesome 
duty has been well received. The sub- 
poena will hardly help Nixon’s stand- 
ing in the court of public opinion. A Har- 
ris poll showed last week that Nixon 
had gained five points in general approv- 
al, to 31%; the poll was taken before his 
huge tax liability was announced. Har- 
ris also reported that for the first time a 
plurality of Americans, 43% to 41%, feel 
that the President should be impeached 
and removed from office. 





“Sounds super, sweetheart, but Ee some distortion on the playback... 


Try working the desk mike a little harder .. 


. otherwise fat city.” 
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VICE PRESIDENT GERALD FORD 


WATERGATE NOTES 


The Ford Cabinet 


It is difficult to comprehend how an 
experienced politician like Vice Presi- 
dent Gerald Ford could misunderstand 
the ground rules when chatting on an 
airplane with a friendly reporter, But 
that was Ford’s excuse in conceding that 
he was the source of an article by The 
New Republic's John Osborne about who 
would be in any future Ford Adminis- 
tration Cabinet. While admitting the ar- 
ticle’s accuracy, Ford said that he 
thought the conversation was off the rec- 
ord. Ford would keep Henry Kissinger 
as Secretary of State, according to Os- 
borne. He would also retain Secretary 
of Labor Peter Brennan, Interior Sec- 
retary Rogers Morton and HUD Secre- 
tary James Lynn. He is undecided about 
others, especially Secretary of Defense 
James Schlesinger. Ford fears that 
Schlesinger would not be effective in 
dealing with Congress. 

The Osborne article also reports that 
Ford is often “driven close to distrac- 
tion” by President Nixon’s newly devel- 
oped tendency to waste his own time 
and that of others in Oval Office chit- 
chat. This has sometimes led Ford “to 
break off their conversations.” But Ford 
contends that he was misunderstood; he 
meant that he feels he sometimes takes 
up too much of the President’s time and 
thus seeks a gracious way to cut such 
conversations short. 


Nixon’s Taxes (Contd.) 


Although President Nixon has 
agreed to pay $432,787 in back taxes as 
assessed by the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice, his tax problems are not over. At 
the specific request of the IRS, Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski will appar- 
ently ask a federal grand jury to decide 
whether Nixon’s tax advisers, Attorney 
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Frank DeMarco and Accountant Ar- 
thur Blech, should be charged with 
fraud. DeMarco, at least, is not likely to 
accept the full blame under any such ac- 
cusation. At the same time, IRS Com- 
missioner Donald Alexander, by will- 
ingly declaring that Nixon had not been 
accused of fraud himself but then issu- 
ing a series of “no comments” to ques- 
tions of whether Nixon had been as- 
sessed a negligence penalty for his 
returns, left the implication that such a 
penalty may have been assessed in ad- 
dition to the President’s tax liability. 

The White House has had various 
offers from Nixon loyalists to bail him 
out of his financial difficulties by buy- 
ing the pre-presidential papers that he 
had claimed as a huge tax deduction. Al- 
though that deduction was not allowed, 
partly because the papers had not been 
deeded before a deadline for such tax 
claims, the General Services Adminis- 
tration ruled last week that the papers 
cannot be sold. According to the ruling, 
they are now the property of the Na- 
tional Archives under a binding deed, 
the date of which does not matter for 
purposes of ownership. 

Meanwhile, California’s State Fran- 
chise Tax Board declared that Nixon 
owes the state $4,302 in back taxes, plus 
almost $1,000 in interest. New York 
State tax officials are also studying the 
President’s newly determined tax defi- 
ciencies, particularly whether he should 
pay a capital gains tax on the 1969 sale 
of his Manhattan apartment. 


30 Days for Lying 


Standing before U.S. District Judge 
William Bryant in Washington last 
week, Watergate Defendant Herbert 
Porter, 36, made a solemn promise: “I 
am absolutely positive in my heart, 
down to my toes, that I will never get 
into trouble again.” The judge presum- 
ably believed him. Porter received the 
lightest sentence handed out to a Wa- 
tergate conspirator: 30 days in jail. But 
then, Porter had participated in only a 


PORTER & WIFE AFTER SENTENCING 








minor way in the Watergate cover-up. 
When questioned about the dispo- 
sition of $31,000 in campaign funds, he 
told the FBI that it had been paid to con- 
servative students to infiltrate radical or- 
ganizations and find out about their 
plans for anti-Nixon activities. As 
scheduling director of the Committee for 
the Re-Election of the President, he was 
aware that the money actually had been 
transferred to G. Gordon Liddy for dirty 
tricks, including the Watergate break- 
in. Strictly speaking, Porter had not 
committed perjury because he was not 
under oath, but he broke the law by ly- 
ing to a federal agency in the course of 
an investigation. Porter thus becomes 
the 17th defendant to be convicted in 
the Watergate and related campaign 
scandals. There are likely to be still more 
convictions as the court calendars are 
filled in. Fourteen defendants are sched- 
uled to go on trial, some for the second 
time, between May and September. 


TRIALS 


Mitchell Takes the Stand 


As the witness raised his right hand 
to take the oath in a Manhattan court- 
room last week, his left hand flexed 
tensely three times, then relaxed. It was 
the only instance in the 27 days of tes- 
timony that tough John Mitchell, 60, for- 
mer U.S. Attorney General, betrayed 
any signs of nervousness. Along with for- 
mer Commerce Secretary Maurice 
Stans, 66, Mitchell is charged with per- 
jury, conspiracy and obstructing justice 
as an outgrowth of a secret $200,000 cash 
donation to President Nixon's re-elec- 
tion campaign from Financier Robert 
Vescoon April 10, 1971. That gift was al- 
legedly made in exchange for easing 
Vesco’s way through a Securities and 
Exchange Commission investigation 
into a $224 million mutual fund fraud. 
Mitchell and Stans are the first Cabinet 
officers to defend themselves in court 
against criminal charges since Warren 
Harding's Administration. 

Rocking gently in the witness chair, 
Mitchell turned in a convincing, 2- 
hour performance. His skillful attorney, 
Peter Fleming, put the questions. Had 
Mitchell met Vesco in March 1971, as 
had been testified to by Harry Sears, one 
of the Vesco aides who delivered the se- 
cret donation to Stans? No, said Mitch- 
ell, he could not recall meeting Vesco 
before the spring of 1972. Mitchell 
brushed aside a letter to Sears written 
in June 1971 and signed “John” thank- 
ing Sears for sending Mitchell a packet 
of letters spelling out Vesco’s SEC trou- 
bles, He received thousands of letters as 
Attorney General, said Mitchell, and 
many were routinely answered by Jus- 
tice Department secretaries without his 
ever seeing them. He also denied agree- 
ing on Jan. 12, 1972, to set up a meet- 
ing for Sears with William J. Casey, then 
SEC chairman, to discuss the Vesco case. 

Mitchell's most stringent denial 
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came on Sears’ charge that the former 
Attorney General had agreed to help 
quash SEC subpoenas issued to Vesco and 
four key Vesco aides. Sears testified he 
told Mitchell that Vesco was threatening 
to expose the gift, and that Mitchell said 
he would go to White House Counsel 
John Dean to try to get the subpoenas 
delayed until after the election. Dean 
testified that he did indeed respond to 
Mitchell's request by asking Casey to 
hold up the subpoenas, but that Casey 
refused. For his part, Mitchell main- 
tained he has no recollection of discuss- 
ing a Vesco subpoena with anyone 
While he admitted having discussed 
with Sears the subpoenas of the four 
aides, he said that he took no action in 
the matter 

Dean's testimony was also directly 
rebutted by Mitchell. No, he had never 
asked Dean to telephone Casey concern- 
ing Vesco. No, he had not, as Dean tes- 
tified, discussed the pending SEC com- 
plaint against Vesco when he huddled 
with Dean and Stans at New York's 
Metropolitan Club on Nov. 15, 1972 
Finally, he denied warning Dean, after 
testifying in March 1973 before a fed- 
eral grand jury looking into the Vesco 
donation, that the panel was a “runaway 
grand jury.” Dean testified that Mitch- 
ell asked him to telephone Richard 
Kleindienst, then Attorney General, 
and alert Kleindienst to the grand jury’s 
zeal in pursuing Vesco’s ties to Admin- 
istration figures. 

Throughout his questioning of 
Mitchell, Fleming tried to portray his 
client as a man far too preoccupied by 
day-to-day matters to go out of his way 
to help Vesco. The ploy is part of a de- 
fense effort to strike at the heart of the 
Government case by denying that there 
was sufficient motivation for Mitchell 
and Stans to become unduly concerned 
about Vesco’s fate for a mere $200,000, 
when Stans had already collected much 
larger sums from other men who expect- 
ed no favors at all 


Guilty on Three Counts 


For more than four tormented years, 
Kenneth and Joseph (“Chip”) Yablon- 
ski have waited for justice in the mur- 
der of their father, United Mine Work- 
ers Insurgent Joseph A. (“Jock”) 
Yablonski, their mother and sister. Pros- 
eculing Attorney Richard Sprague has 
labored relentlessly those same years, 
winning the convictions of three trig- 
germen and four co-conspirators and 
working his way up to the suspected 
mastermind of the plot. Last week it was 
all over after 44 hours of jury deliber- 
ation in Media, Pa.: “Guilty, in the first 
degree,” droned the jury foreman 
“Guilty, in the first degree,” he said 
again and once again, leveling three 
counts of murder against former 
U.M.W. President W.A. (“Tony”) 
Boyle. The conviction—which Boyle 
will appeal—carries an automatic life 
sentence. 

Boyle, thin and haggard at 72, some- 
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times relying on a wheelchair, betrayed 
little emotion as he was led out of the 
courtroom, head bowed. Said Sprague: 
“I felt right back from the beginning 
that it was Boyle. I knew that I would 
never get to the top in one snap. It was 
going to be a slow process. Had we lost 
any one of the previous cases leading 
up to Boyle, the chain would have been 
broken.” 

For the case against Boyle, Sprague 
questioned more than 50 witnesses, in- 
cluding tobacco-chewing Kentucky 
pensioners who were entrusted with 
$500 checks for union services never 
performed, which they then returned to 
the union; they knew only that the mon- 
ey was part of an elaborate kickback 
scheme, not that it would be used for 
the murders. Sprague also placed on the 
stand FBI agents who had investigated 
the Dec. 31, 1969 killings. Each witness 
helped buttress Sprague’s contention: 
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Boyle had authorized Yablonski’s mur- 
der three weeks after the insurgent an- 
nounced that he would challenge him 
for the union presidency. Said the pros- 
ecutor to the jury: “Why was Yablonski 
killed? To get rid of Yablonski’s fight- 
ing spirit.” As proof, Sprague questioned 
former U.M.W. Official William Turn- 
blazer, who recounted a June 23, 1969 
meeting with Boyle at U.M.W. head- 
quarters in Washington. According to 
Turnblazer’s testimony, Boyle said 
“We're in a fight. We've got to kill Ya- 
blonski. Take care of him.” 

In counterattack, Boyle’s attorney, 
Charles F. Moses of Billings, Mont., at- 
tempted to prove that the murder con- 
spiracy was a iocal plot in U.M.W. Dis- 
trict 19 in eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee. He offered little testimony 
to that specific effect, but tried instead 
to undermine the credibility of Sprague’s 
witnesses. 

Finally, Moses called Boyle to the 





TONY BOYLE AFTER VERDICT 
Argumentative, cantankerous spirit. 


stand. As Boyle rose to defend himself, 
his air of dejection suddenly disap- 
peared. Once again he showed the ar- 
gumentative, cantankerous spirit that 
had marked his nine years as U.M.W 
president. “Did I have anything to do 
with the murder?” he asked rhetorically 
“Absolutely not. It was a shock to me. I 
usually work a 14-hour day, but I went 
home early that day and was sick.” 

Boyle’s testimony cracked under 
Sprague’s 88-minute cross-examination 
Despite Boyle's frequent pleas of poor 
memory, the prosecutor repeatedly 
trapped him. He denied sending Turn- 
blazer a transcript of a U.M.W. meet- 
ing outlining a phony alibi for union of- 
ficials linked with the murder. Sprague 
asked why FBI agents had found Boyle's 
fingerprints on the document. The 
courtroom stirred at the news, which 
Sprague had dramatically withheld un- 
til Boyle's testimony 

As his arguments fell apart under 
questioning, Boyle tried a final tactic 
“Jock Yablonski and I were very close 
friends,” he said. “The day after I heard 
of the murder I put up $50,000 in re- 
ward money for the apprehension of the 
killers.” Sprague then turned to Suzanne 
Richards, Boyle’s executive assistant for 
20 years. Richards said that it was she 
who proposed a reward—for $100,000 
—and prepared a press release to that ef- 
fect. “I gave it to Boyle, who said he'd 
think about it. Later, he said he was 
against any reward at all, but finally 
agreed to put up $50,000.” 

State Judge Francis Catania told the 
jury that under Pennsylvania law, if a 
defendant is found guilty of ordering a 
murder, he is as culpable as the actual 
triggermen. The jury’s decision turned 
out to be easy. Said the foreman: “There 
were never any firm votes for not guilty.” 
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INVESTIGATIONS 





Gumshoes and Tax Audits 


After the Senate Watergate hearings 
ended, Committee Member Lowell P 
Weicker kept up his personal investi- 
gation into the Nixon Administration’s 
snooping on political enemies. Last 
week he demonstrated that the scope of 
those activities was far broader than had 
been previously known. At hearings 
conducted jointly by three Senate sub- 
committees into Government invasion 
of privacy, the Connecticut Republican 
made public a sheaf of White House 
memorandums, which he said “display 
Government at its most efficient philo- 
sophically and at its scariest” to indi- 
viduals. Among his revelations and doc- 
umentation of previous reports: 

>» As White House gumshoe, Antho- 
ny Ulasewicz, a former New York City 
policeman, conducted 54 investigations 
for the Administration, some seemingly 
legitimate but others highly question- 
able. For example, according to a cryp- 
tic memo, he investigated allegations 
that the President’s nephew, Donald A 
Nixon, had been “involved in improper 
conduct, that drugs were involved, and 
love-making groups at Three Forks, Si- 
erra Madre. Also concern of bribery.” 
There was no indication of what Ula- 
sewicz turned up. But in another case 
he looked into a “wild party” suppos- 
edly attended by Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy and decided that the allegation was 
“unfounded.” 
> The liberalism of certain research 

centers, notably the Brookings In- 
stitution, infuriated the Adminis- 
tration. According to one memo 
released by Weicker, Charles W 
Colson, then White House Special 
Counsel, suggested that fire regu- 
lations be changed to permit the 
FBI to respond to any fire in the 
District of Columbia. In the 
memo, he explained: “If there 
were to be a fire at the Brookings 
Institution, the FBI could respond” 
and get a certain file from Senior 
Fellow Leslie H. Gelb's office. In 
another memo, former Presiden- 
tial Counsel John Dean recom- 
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mended that the White House retaliate 
against Brookings by cutting its $500.- 
000 in annual Government contracts 
and getting the IRS to audit its taxes 

>In 1971 Caulfield investigated 
Evangelist Billy Graham's complaint 
that he was being audited by the IRs. In 
a memo, Caulfield reported that the IRS 
was looking into donations to the evan- 
gelist including construction and deco- 
rator work, clothing from stores in Char- 
lotte and Asheville, N.C., and tuition for 
Graham’s children in foreign schools 
Caulfield said the audit might have been 
initiated by an anonymous telephone 
call and warned: “The contacting of a 
number of Graham donors by IRS inves- 
tigators suggests that the inquiry might 
possibly surface in the media. Judg- 
ments should be made accordingly.” 

> Caulfield made a similar investi- 
gation into the case of Actor John 
Wayne, who, as a loyal Nixon support- 
er, wondered if he did not deserve bet- 
ter treatment than he was getting at the 
hands of the IRS. According to a 1971 
memo from Caulfield to Dean, the IRS 
had demanded back taxes of $251,116 
from Wayne for the years 1964 through 
1966. As part of his probe, Caulfield ex- 
amined the records of audits by the IRS 
of returns filed by a cross section of pol- 
iticians and show-business personalities, 
both for and against Nixon. They in- 
cluded Richard Boone, Jerry Lewis, 
Peter Lawford, Fred MacMurray, Lu- 
cille Ball, Ronald Reagan, Frank Sina- 
tra and Sammy Davis Jr. All had been 
dunned for back taxes. The biggest IRS 
bill had gone to Lewis, who owed $446,- 
312 for 1958 through 1968. He was fol- 
lowed by Davis ($36,683 between 1961 
and 1966), Lawford ($32,720 between 
1966 and 1969) and Sinatra ($30,797 be- 
tween 1960 and 1964). Concluded Caul- 
field: “The Wayne complaint, when 
viewed in the attached context, does not 
appear to be strong enough to pursue.” 

> Another memo disclosed that in 
one month of 1969, President Nixon 
made 21 requests of his staff for “spe- 
cific action relating to what could be 
considered unfair news coverage.” As a 
result, presidential aides reviewed meth- 
ods for dealing with “the media and 
anti-Administration spokesmen.” Jeb 
Stuart Magruder, then an aide to Chief 
of Staff H.R. Haldeman, recommended 
antitrust action and threats of tax au- 
dits as weapons. Former White House 
Aide Franklyn (“Lyn”) Nofziger was 
more imaginative according to the 
memo, “suggesting the ‘licensing’ of in- 
dividual newsmen, i.e., the air waves be- 
long to the public, therefore the public 
should be protected from the misuse of 
these air waves by individual newsmen.” 


FROM TOP: FRANK SINATRA, JERRY LEWIS, 
RONALD REAGAN, RICHARD BOONE, SAMMY 
DAVIS JR., BILLY GRAHAM, JOHN WAYNE 
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ESPIONAGE 


Trying to Expose 


The controversy is not a cause 
célébre of the proportions of the Pen- 
tagon papers, but for two years the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency has employed 
its wits, wiles and considerable manpow- 
er in an effort to stop publication of large 
chunks of a book called The CIA and 
the Cult of Intelligence. The agency has 
fought so hard because the book’s prin- 
cipal author, Victor Marchetti, 44, was 
a CIA officer with access to much secret 
material and a zeal to reveal it. Although 
its reliability will be questioned, the book 
is the most detailed exposé of CIA tac- 
tics to date and is bound to pose em- 
barrassing questions about the aims and 
activities of American espionage. 

The book is still involved in a legal 
tangle. The CIA is contending that, as 
the result of a contract that every CIA 
employee signs, Marchetti has no right 
to publish any material that the agency 
deems classified. Nonetheless the book 
will be published this June—in a most 
unusual form. Blank spaces will appear 
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AIR AMERICA HELICOPTER IN LAOS (1970) 


22 DALAI LAMA IN EXILE IN INDIA (1968) 


the CIA 


where 168 passages have been deleted 
at CIA insistence, and the courts have 
not yet finally resolved whether or not 
the missing material deserves national- 
security classification. A larger number 
of portions initially deleted by the agen- 
cy and then reluctantly restored by it 
will be included; they will be printed in 
boldface type so that a reader can read- 
ily identify those tales, statistics and 
names that the CIA would just as soon 
not have had made public 

Some of the boldface incidents have 
appeared in print before or were gen- 
erally known: the agency's loan of B-26 
bombers and CIA pilots for the uprising 
against Indonesian President Sukarno in 
the late 1950s, the drifting of balloons 
laden with propaganda over mainland 
China during the Cultural Revolution, 
the training of the Dalai Lama’s moun- 
taineer troops when they were driven 
out of Tibet in 1959 by the Chinese Com- 
munists. But often the book adds fresh 
detail. For example, in one of their pe- 
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riodic raids on their homeland, the 
hardy Tibetans helped resolve a debate 
that had been going on in CIA headquar- 
ters in Washington: they captured doc- 
uments showing that Mao Tse-tung’s 
Great Leap Forward had been a flop 

Other episodes in the book are set 
down for the first time, and some of them 
will provide fuel for critics of the agen- 
cy and perhaps trigger unpleasant ca- 
bles to Henry Kissinger from foreign 
capitals. A likely instance is the book’s 
recounting of how in the mid-1960s the 
CIA helped Peru to quash an indigenous 
guerrilla movement. At the request of 
the government, headed by Fernando 
Belaunde Terry, the agency erected a 
miniature Fort Bragg in the heart of the 
Peruvian jungle and recruited a crack 
counterinsurgency team, which made 
short work of the guerrillas. Another 
passage reports that in 1969 the agency 
learned of a scheme by radicals to hi- 
jack a Brazilian airliner. The CIA kept 
the news to itself for fear that it would 
expose the agency’s penetration of Bra- 
zilian Guerrilla Leader Carlos Mari- 
ghella’s band and thus jeopardize a plan 
to capture him. The plane was hijacked 
on schedule—and Marighella was 
trapped on schedule. 

Secret War. The book reports that 
contrary to the general impression, the 
CIA devotes about two-thirds of its annu- 
al budget of some $750 million to covert 
operations and only 10% to intelligence 
gathering. The $750 million, moreover, 
is merely part of the money spent on the 
CIA. The Pentagon contributes hundreds 
of millions of dollars for technical proj- 
ects that do not show up in the CIA bud- 
get. The Air Force, for example, funds 
the overhead-reconnaissance program 
—mostly spy satellites—for the entire 
US. intelligence community. Though 
the CIA conducted a secret war in Laos 
for more than a decade, the bulk of the 
$500 million spent each year was sup- 
plied by the Defense Department. An- 
other hidden source of funds is the CIA’s 
proprietary airlines—Air America, Air 
Asia and others—which gen- 
erate tens of millions of dol- 
lars every year by providing 
charter service for Govern- 
ment agencies 

For anyone not privy to 
the CIA's files, it is difficult 
to judge just how accurate the 
book is. The original manu- 
script was censored under the 
guidance of four CIA deputy 
directors. The CIA refuses to 
attest to or deny any portion 
of the book, and the court rec- 
ord is mixed on the point 
During the long court battle, 
one of the deputy directors, 
William E. Nelson, deposed 
that he had not deleted any 
material on grounds of inac- 
curacy because “untrue [ma- 
terial) per se isn’t classified.” 
Yet another deputy director 
argued the opposite, claiming 
that false material could be 
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classified and that there were errors in 
some portions that he censored. Says a 
high-ranking agency official: “Some of 
the book is true, some of it is slightly 
wrong, and a lot of it is totally wrong. 
Marchetti has strung a few facts togeth- 
er and done a lot of hypothesizing.” 

The authors, to put it mildly, are not 
sympathetic to the CIA. Marchetti, who 
is responsible for most of the book, and 
Co-Author John Marks, 31, a former 
Foreign Service officer, believe that the 
agency should not intervene in other na- 
tions’ affairs in any circumstances. 
Pointing out the inefficiency of many 
CIA missions, the authors would restrict 
the agency to intelligence gathering and 
strip it of all its covert operations. That 
argument is sure to be aired fully once 
the book is published; for now, the CIA 
is arguing that the book is dangerous 
on narrower if no less vital grounds. It 
fears that the book will expose secret op- 
erations and covers, jeopardize if not 
eliminate relations with foreign secret 
services, and encourage other disgrun- 
tled employees to spill what they know 
or claim to know about the agency. The 
conflict is yet another example of the 
public’s “right to know” y. the national 
interest; there is no easy answer. 

For most of his 14 years with the 
CIA, Marchetti was a bright young agent 
on the way up. After serving with U.S 
Army intelligence in West Germany 
during the early ‘50s, he returned to 
Penn State to major in Soviet studies. Be- 
cause of his background, he was recruit- 
ed for the CIA. He spent a year in train- 
ing in covert operations, then became 
an intelligence analyst, concentrating 
largely on Soviet military matters. In 
1968, he was named executive assistant 
to the agency’s deputy director, Admi- 
ral Rufus Taylor. If he seemed to be 
something of a Boy Scout to his col- 
leagues, it was appropriate that Scouts 
first caused him to have misgivings 
about his employment. 

Sour Belly. While he was working 
with community organizations, he re- 
calls, “Eagle Scouts came around with 
their long hair telling me they were not 
going to Viet Nam. I had a hard time ar- 
guing with them. It seemed to me that 
the world was changing quite a bit, and 
neither the CIA nor the Government was 
changing along with it.” 

Disillusioned, he quit the CIA in 
1969, but stayed quiet. “I didn’t feel free 
to speak at the time,” he says. “I was 
too well trained.” Instead, he wrote a 
veiled exposé, a novel called The Rope- 
Dancer, in which the head of an Amer- 
ican intelligence agency turns out to be 
working for the Russians. The book was 
not widely noticed, but the agency com- 
municated its displeasure to the author. 
Undeterred, Marchetti decided in the 
spring of 1972 to tell all—or almost all. 
An enterprising literary agent, David 
Obst, who is also the agent for Water- 
gate reporters Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein (see THE PRESS) and Daniel 
Ellsberg, held an auction for the rights 
to Marchetti’s book. Alfred A. Knopf 
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PERUVIAN TROOPS SPECIALLY TRAINED TO FIGHT GUERRILLAS (1965) 
IIluminating the dilemma of secrecy in an open society. 


Inc. was the winner. One of the losers 
leaked the outline to the CIA, which con- 
sidered Marchetti to be a turncoat who 
had developed a “sour belly” over U.S 
intervention in Southeast Asia. 

A month later, two federal agents, 
whom Marchetti dubbed Marshal Dil- 
lon and Chester, appeared at his door 
with a temporary restraining order for- 
bidding him to show the manuscript to 
the publisher until the CIA had exam- 
ined it. The agency based its position 
on the contract restricting present or 
past employees from revealing anything 
about agency operations without first 
getting its consent. Marchetti phoned 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
which went to trial on his behalf. It ar- 
gued that the CIA was exercising prior 
restraint—preventing publication—and 
thereby violating the First Amendment, 
But the U.S. District Court Judge Al- 
bert V. Bryan Jr. ruled that the First 
Amendment did not apply in the case 
of contractual obligations. Marchetti 
lost on appeal, and the U.S. Supreme 
Court declined to hear the case. 

Almost ready to abandon his proj- 
ect, Marchetti met John Marks, who was 
working as an aide to Senator Clifford 
Case. Together, Marchetti and Marks 
revised the manuscript, with Marks con- 
tributing a section on relations between 
the press and the CIA, They submitted 
the manuscript to the agency in August 
1973. It was returned with 339 deletions 
indicated. Some of the excisions were 
baffling or perhaps simply inexpertly 
done. Chapter 2, for example, begins 
with a deleted remark by Henry Kis- 
singer. Yet another passage makes clear 
that he was discussing a CIA project to 
prevent the 1970 election of Chilean 
President Salvador Allende Gossens. 

Last October the authors and Knopf 
joined as co-plaintiffs in a suit against 


the CIA. They charged that most of the 
deleted material in the manuscript had 
never been formally classified and was 
actually in the public domain. By the 
time the trial began in February, CIA of- 
ficials had reinstated the numerous seg- 
ments that will appear in boldface. But 
the CIA continued to argue that what- 
ever it said was classified had to be con- 
sidered classified. Judge Bryan objected; 
he ruled in favor of restoring most of 
the remaining cuts of material that had 
not been properly classified. The CIA is 
appealing his decision, and so are the au- 
thors and Knopf, which anticipates that 
its legal fees will be between $50,000 and 
$100,000. In the meantime, the book will 
be published with 168 deletions, which 
present something of a structural prob- 
lem for Knopf Editor Charles Elliott 
He is puzzling over how to make a page 
break where there is a blank space. At 
one point, a footnote refers to a deleted 
passage. “We don’t know where to put 
the asterisk,” he says. 

Quiet Offices. To the degree the 
book is accurate, it illuminates more 
than any previous exposé the fundamen- 
tal dilemma of using covert activity as a 
tool in foreign policy, of a secret agency 
Operating in an open society. How are 
the two to be reconciled? If the CIA is to 
be held accountable, are the present 
watchdog functions of congressional 
committees adequate? In a world of 
ever-shifting political currents that still 
present threats to American interests, 
can the nation conduct its foreign policy 
in a perfectly open manner without re- 
sorting to covert operations? Particular- 
ly in a dangerous world where other 
powers employ covert means to achieve 
their global aims? The book will sharp- 
en that debate. And it is sure to be must 
reading in some quiet offices all around 
the world. 
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Campaign Money: Prospects for Reform 


As another election draws near, the voice of the mon- 
eyman is heard again in the land, There are consultants and 
computer programmers to be paid, speechwriters and poll- 
sters, landlords and airlines, and—heaven help the penurious 
politician—the telephone and electric companies. In 1972, 
some $250 million was spent on federal elections in the U.S. 
and this year, even with no presidential campaign, the figure 
could approach $100 million. To raise each of those dollars, 
some candidate somewhere will have to give up a bit of time, 
a bit of energy and, in all too many cases, a bit of integrity. 

Hardly anybody is happy with the way Americans pay 
for their elections. The public does not like it—particularly 
in the wake of Watergate, with its repellent disclosures of 
arm twisting and fund laundering, briefcases stuffed with $100 
bills and blatant influence peddling. “Money, money, money 
is what has got the people of this country disgusted with pol- 
itics and politicians,” laments Pennsylvania's Republican Sen- 
ator Hugh Scott. Hubert Humphrey calls fund rais- 
ing “the most demeaning, disgusting, depressing 
and disenchanting” chore in public life. Those 
who are tapped like it no better. 

The pressure for reform is thus considerable 
—but, as in the past, it may not prove strong 
enough. As far back as 1907, Theodore Roo- 
sevelt suggested tax-supported campaigns; 
though the idea got nowhere in the US., 
roughly half of the Western industrial 
democracies subsequently adopted 
some form of public financing. For 46 
years, campaign financing in the US. 
was governed by the Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1925, but not a single member of Con- 
gress was ever punished for transgressing it. 
The Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 
sought to remedy the old law’s defects by in- 
sisting on more thorough disclosure of the sourc- 
es of campaign money. Another 1971 act took 
the first step toward public financing with a 
provision that enabled taxpayers to ear- 
mark $1 (or $2 on joint returns) on 
income tax forms for the party of 
their choice. But President Nixon 
gutted the provision by giving it lit- 
tle publicity and requiring taxpay- 
ers to fill out a separate tax form. 
The checkoff had the potential of raising $113 million; it 
raised $4 million. 

Watergate’s assorted bunglers, burglars and bagmen have 
prompted Congress to move, albeit ponderously, toward 
adopting a new act. Last week the Senate choked off, by a 64- 
to-30 vote, a filibuster led by conservative Alabama Dem- 
ocrat James Allen, who abhors public financing. Two days 
later, by a 53-to-32 vote, the upper chamber passed a wide- 
ranging bill calling for public financing of all congressional 
and presidential elections, primary and general. But the House 
is likely to rule out public funding for congressional elections. 
And even if the House does approve public financing of pres- 
idential races, Richard Nixon has served notice that he will 
veto such legislation as “a raid on the public treasury.” 

In any bill, four major areas must be covered if campaign 
financing is to be genuinely reformed: 

PUBLIC FINANCING. “Public confidence in the electoral 
system is so low,” says Stephen Hess, a former Nixon aide 
and now a senior fellow of the Brookings Institution, “that fed- 
eral financing should be given a try.” But many incumbents, 
particularly in the House, mortally fear such subsidies as a 
free ride for challengers. Some conservatives fret that public 
financing, especially if it is combined with strict limitations 
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on private contributions, would give a big edge to liberal, issue- 
oriented candidates who can mobilize unpaid volunteers—stu- 
dents, housewives, union members. As Herbert E. Alexan- 
der, director of the nonprofit Princeton-based Citizens’ 
Research Foundation, points out: “For a person with money, 
it’s easier to write out a check than it is to give time.” 

Nonetheless, Congress is likely to approve some degree 
of public financing. The Senate bill permits a candidate to 
opt for completely public financing of a congressional or pres- 
idential general-election campaign or for a mix of public and 
private funding; the bill also calls for matching public and pri- 
vate funds in primaries. The House bill, which makes public 
financing mandatory for presidential elections but prohibits 
it entirely for congressional races, is languishing in Ohio Dem- 
ocrat Wayne Hays’ Administration Committee. A bill sub- 
mitted by Nixon limits individual giving and tightens dis- 
closure but opposes any public financing on the grounds that 

it is wrong “to make millions of Americans pay [for] 
the political activities of individuals and parties 
with which they might totally disagree.” This ar- 
gument overlooks the fact that electing public 
officials is a public function and that mil- 
lions of taxpayers already support ac- 
tivities with which they may totally 
disagree: farmers help pay for 
mass-transit systems, city dwellers 
for milk subsidies, pacifists for defense 
budgets. 

Whatever formula is devised for fed- 
eral financing, wouldn't a plump pub- 
lic kitty encourage frivolous fringe can- 

didates? Certainly, unless some form of 

“trigger” or “threshold” mechanism is de- 

vised that would compel a candidate to 
raise a certain amount of private money be- 

fore federal funds were doled out to him. 
Under the Senate bill, before a presidential can- 
didate qualifies for public funds, he will have 
to raise $250,000 on his own in private 
gifts of $250 or less (with $5,000 or 
more coming from at least 20 dif- 
ferent states to ensure that he is a 
truly national candidate). For Sen- 
ate candidates, the threshold rang- 
es from $25,000 in the smallest 
states to $125,000 in the largest, to be collected in gifts of 
$100 or less; aspirants for the House will need $10,000 in 
gifts of $100 or less. 

Senate experts figure that the total cost of election sub- 
sidies would be $358 million over a four-year period, or $89 
million a year. Some of the funds could come from the tax 
checkoff; now that it is being adequately publicized and is eas- 
ier to use (it appears on the first page of form 1040), the check- 
off could produce up to $96 million by 1976—more than 
enough to cover the presidential primaries and general elec- 
tions. Any shortfall could be made up from general revenues. 

LIMITS ON GIVING AND SPENDING. Some reformers would 
entirely do away with private contributions once candidates 
were chosen in the primaries. Others would limit contribu- 
tions to a pittance so as to dry up what Senators Scott and Ed- 
ward Kennedy call “the underground rivers of private money 
that pollute politics.” Still others would set ceilings on total 
campaign spending. Such limits, however, not only would be 
difficult to enforce, but might be unconstitutional as well. In- 
credibly complex questions are involved. Would Nelson 
Rockefeller’s multimillion-dollar National Commission on 
Critical Choices for Americans be a violation of the private 
spending limits? Would a peace group—or the A.M.A.—be 
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able to buy a newspaper ad supporting a particular position? 

While it is conceivable that the Supreme Court might bar 
ceilings on private giving and on spending by candidates as un- 
constitutional abridgments of the First Amendment, Congress 
is likely to try to set some limits. In primaries, the Senate bill 
sets a $90,000 spending limit on House races; $125,000 on Sen- 
ate races or 8¢ for each voting-age citizen, whichever is great- 
er; and for the presidency, 8¢ for each voting-age citizen (the 
voting-age population should total nearly 150 million by 1976). 
In general elections, the Senate bill sets a spending limit of 
$90,000 for House contests; $175,000 for the Senate or 12¢ 
for each voting-age citizen, whichever is greater (a candidate 
from California, with more than 14 million potential voters, 
would thus get roughly $1.7 million); and for the presidency, 
12¢ for each voting-age citizen, which should mean about 
$17 million. The House bill sets much stingier limits for con- 
gressional races: $60,000 for a House or Senate election or S¢ 
for every person in the district, whichever is greater; all pri- 
vately financed. For the presidency, the limits are $20 mil- 
lion for the primaries, all from private funds, and the same 
for the general election, all from public funds. 

The Senate’s bill limits individual contributions to $25,000 
to all candidates in a single election year, with a ceiling of 
$3,000 to any one candidate. (Candidates and their families 
are permitted to contributg more to their own campaigns: $50,- 
000 for a presidential or vice-presidential campaign, $35,000 
for a Senate race, $25,000 for a House contest.) The House 
bill sets a $25,000-per-year limit on individual contributions. 

Individuals can now contribute as much as they like but 
must pay gift taxes on any donation of more than $3,000 to a 
single candidate or committee. Yet in 1972, Mellon Heir Rich- 
ard Scaife gave Nixon $990,000 and paid no gift taxes at all. 
How? By giving 330 separate gifts of $3,000 each to 330 sep- 
arate committees (in 1972, more than 500 such 
dummy groups funneled funds to Nixon, and 
more than 700 to George McGovern). Had 
Scaife given one lump sum, he would have had 
to pay an additional $240,000 or more in gift 
taxes. 

DISCLOSURE. The best safeguard against 
promiscuous giving or spending is a “sunshine 
law” that requires total disclosure of the sourc- 
es of funds. The 1971 campaign law calls for 
the name, address and occupation of any per- 
son who gives more than $100 to a candidate, 
and the new Senate bill forbids cash donations 
greater than $100. In addition, the 1971 law re- 
quires periodic reports on contributions, plus 
supplementary reports 15 and five days before elections. 

Properly enforced, this provision would not eliminate all 
abuses, but should sharply reduce them. Had Nixon’s money 
managers known that those six-figure gifts from the milk pro- 
ducers, Howard Hughes and Robert Vesco would be exposed, 
for example, they might have acted differently. 

ENFORCEMENT. At present the Justice Department is re- 
sponsible for enforcing campaign laws. But given the close po- 
litical relationship between most Attorneys General and Pres- 
idents, this may be like leaving the fox in charge of the chicken 
coop. In 1972, the General Accounting Office reported 30 “ap- 
parent” violations of the law in the presidential race, but Jus- 
tice followed up only four. Complains Comptroller General 
Elmer Staats, head of the GAO: “We do not have subpoena 
powers. We have to ride with whatever information we can de- 
velop through open records. And we cannot prosecute.” 

The Senate proposes creation of a fully independent fed- 
eral election commission, with complete powers of subpoena, 
investigation and prosecution. It would have seven members 
plus the Comptroller General, whose 15-year term guaran- 
tees him a large measure of independence. The House, how- 
ever, would leave enforcement up to the Justice Department. 

. 

The greatest impetus—and opportunity—for reforming 
campaign financing in this century has come from Water- 
gate. Yet 22 months have passed since the Watergate break- 
in, and nothing has been accomplished. Despite the Senate 
action, prospects for significant reform are still dim because 
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of stonewalling by Wayne Hays (whose appetite for reform, 
in the words of the public lobby Common Cause, “is near 
zero”) and the threat of a Nixon veto. 

Hays, Nixon and other opponents of reform note that 
some of the proposals now being weighed will prove to be un- 
wieldy or unworkable. Undoubtedly. But that is no reason 
for not adopting, and soon, the following: 

> Public funding for general congressional and presiden- 
tial elections, preferably in a mix with private contributions. 
The Senate bill may be overambitious in proposing public 
financing for primary elections as well; the program will be dif- 
ficult enough to administer if limited to general elections, 
and it may be prudent to try it one step at a time. 

>» A spending floor for congressional and presidential elec- 
tions, but not a ceiling. There are a number of persuasive ar- 
guments against such ceilings, aside from their questionable 
constitutionality. If challengers and incumbents have equal 
amounts of money to spend, it may be more difficult than 
ever to unseat those who are already in power and enjoy free 
publicity, free office space, Government-paid staffs and frank- 
ing privileges. “Limitations,” says Alexander, “tend to favor 
the status quo. To counteract the advantages of incumbency 
or of wealth, we need not enact questionable ceilings but rath- 
er look toward establishing floors.” To be sure, this would en- 
able moneyed candidates to outspend their rivals, but such 
attempts are not invariably successful (vide Norton Simon 
and Richard Ottinger, among others). Overspending 
can easily lead to oversaturation—too many TV 
spots, too much junk mail, too much, pe- 
riod, Because ceilings on individual dona- 
tions may also be unconstitu- 
tional, it may be wise to 


“Sooeee!” 


avoid them as well. Excessive contributions might be reduced, 
if not eliminated, by compelling each candidate to set up a sin- 
gle finance committee to receive funds, and imposing heavy 
taxes on every private gift of more than $3,000. Such gift 
taxes would make it more expensive, and rigorous disclosure 
laws would make it more embarrassing, for big contributors 
to try to buy favors or ambassadorships. 

> A disclosure law that requires the fullest and fastest pos- 
sible accounting of contributions and expenditures. Such a 
law, combined with a guaranteed spending floor, would make 
it foolhardy for a candidate to accept tainted funds—the gam- 
ble would simply not be worth it. Of course, such detailed dis- 
closure could be an onerous burden; when Pennsylvania's Re- 
publican Senator Richard Schweiker promised to report every 
penny he received, one of his constituents promptly mailed 
him a penny. But in view of past abuses, nothing less will do. 

> An independent enforcement commission, as provided 
in the Senate bill. This is crucial to the effectiveness of any re- 
form. To leave enforcement in the hands of the Justice De- 
partment, as Wayne Hays and Richard Nixon propose, would 
be to risk uneven enforcement—and to hamstring the law. 

Are these proposals excessive? Not really, in view of the 
corrupting, degrading and distorting effect that campaign 
financing has had on U.S. politics. It would be utopian and 
probably a bit simple-minded to expect that any reforms will 
be completely effective. But after Watergate, it would be ut- 
terly cynical—and ultimately harmful to the political system 
—not to venture a major change. ® Ronald P. Kriss 
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THE WORLD 


ISRAEL 


The Crisis That Became a Revolution 


“Five years are enough. 1 have come 
to the end of the road. It is beyond my 


strength to continue carrying the burden.” 


With those emotional words—spo- 
ken to a meeting in Jerusalem of the 
leaders of Israel's ruling Labor Party 
—Premier Golda Meir, 75, abruptly 
ended almost a half-century career in 
politics. In bowing out “irrevocably” 
from the post she has held for five years 
and through two Middle East wars, Mrs 
Meir threw Israel into its worst polit- 





MOSHE DAYAN LISTENING TO KNESSET DEBATE 
Troubled favorite of a Jewish mother. 


ical crisis in years. Her resignation as 
the country’s fourth Premier since in- 
dependence* cast a shadow on the pros- 
pects for early disengagement negotia- 
tions with Syria and the likelihood of a 
peace settlement in the Middle East. 
Mrs. Meir followed her announce- 
ment to the party with a formal resig- 
nation speech before the Knesset. The 
modernistic chamber was filled to ca- 
pacity as she trudged to the podium. The 
mood of the meeting was even more 
grim than expected: that morning, Pal- 
estinian guerrillas had sneaked across 
Israel's border from Lebanon to carry 
out a massacre at Qiryat Shemona in 
which 18 people were killed (see follow- 
ing story). The raid, Mrs. Meir said, “sur- 
passes in its barbarity all that has gone 
Her predecessors: David Ben-Gurion (1948-53, 


1955-63). Moshe Sharett (1953-55); Levi Eshkol 
(1963-69) 
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before.” She followed up an account of 
the assault with an explanation of her 
decision to resign. In a brief, stiff and 
somewhat bitter speech, she acknowl- 
edged “a ferment that cannot be ig- 
nored” in Israeli politics and society. 
Her resignation, she said, would give Is- 
rael’s voters “an opportunity to recon- 
sider and arrive at a fresh decision in 
regard to the establishment of a new and 
stable government.” 

The Premier submitted her resigna- 
tion, and by extension that of her entire 
Cabinet, to President Ephra- 
im Katzir. Many Israelis 
found it hard to believe that 
their stolid, iron-willed Pre- 
mier was actually quitting. 
They have taken a fierce 
pride in their Golda—an 
earthy, archetypal Jewish 
mother who wears baggy 
suits and sensible oxfords and 
puffs away on an ever-present 
cigarette. 

Although she has lived in 
Palestine and Israel for more 
than 53 years, Mrs. Meir still 
speaks Hebrew with a dis- 
tinctive Middle American ac- 
cent. She was born Goldie 
Mabovitch in Kiev—her ear- 
liest memories, she told Pope 
Paul at the Vatican, were 
of pogroms—and immigrat- 
ed to the US. at eight with 
her family. In Milwaukee, 
her home for nearly 15 years, 
she became Goldie Myerson. 
She moved to Palestine in 
1921 to join the Zionist move- 
ment there. Eventually, Da- 
vid Ben-Gurion persuaded 
her to Hebraize her name to 
Meir, which means “illumination.” She 
bore a son and a daughter to her hus- 
band Morris, a lukewarm Zionist from 
whom she was later separated (he has 
since died). Mrs. Meir preferred politics 
to housekeeping and joined the Hista- 
drut, the Jewish Labor Federation. Her 
rise after that in the government and 
Labor Party was swift. 

An Embassy Kibbutz. During the 
1948 Middle East war, she raised mil- 
lions in the U.S. for Israeli weapons pur- 
chases. That year she was also named 
Israel's first minister to Moscow. Golda 
ran her embassy like a kibbutz, taking 
her turn at washing dishes. For a dec- 
ade she was Foreign Minister under 
Ben-Gurion, with whom she often 
fought, and then under her friend Levi 
Eshkol. Ben-Gurion, despite their argu- 
ments, once complimented her as “the 
only man in the Cabinet.” 


After Eshkol’s death in 1969, she 
had to be persuaded by party members 
to succeed him as Premier. In that post, 
she opened the way for immigration of 
Soviet Jews to Israel, forged ties of 
friendship and aid with Jews round the 
world, and strengthened Israel's rela- 
tionship with the U.S., its principal ally 
and armorer. But she took comparative- 
ly little interest in domestic affairs and 
often failed to detect unrest at home. 
Oriental Jews in particular complained 
of their treatment as second-class cit- 
izens in Israel. When young Sephardic 
Jews organized themselves as “Black 
Panthers” three years ago and demon- 
strated in Jerusalem, Mrs. Meir was both 
amazed and outraged. 

Playing Favorites. For most of her 
career as Premier, Mrs. Meir was the un- 
questioned leader of Israel. She ran the 
party and the country in stern maternal 
fashion. She made no excuses for play- 
ing favorites—Defense Minister Moshe 
Dayan became one—or for bearing 
grudges. Gradually, however, the Labor 
Party began to lose strength. In the lat- 
est general elections, which had to be 
postponed to December because of the 
October war, Labor won—but with a re- 
duced representation in the Knesset. 
Mrs. Meir was forced to bargain ear- 
nestly with Religious Party and Liberal 
Party leaders in order to form a gov- 
erning coalition. In February she had 
to threaten resignation to keep the war- 
ring factions of her own party in line. 
Meanwhile, the right-wing opposition 
—led by onetime Irgun Terrorist Me- 
nachem Begin—banded together in a 
menacing bloc known as Likud (union). 

Mrs. Meir’s coalition majority in the 
Knesset, as a result, was so slim (only 
68 seats out of 129) that many Israelis 
freely predicted a new general election 
would soon have to be called. The test 
of her survival came in the shape of a 
commission that investigated Israel's 
lack of preparedness for the October war 
(TIME, April 15). Two weeks ago, the 
commission, chaired by Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Shimon Agranat, issued a 
report sharply criticizing Israel's mili- 
tary leadership; Lieut. General David 
Elazar, the chief of staff, and five other 
high-ranking officers were forced to re- 
sign. But the Agranat Commission 
cleared Israel's civilian leaders, includ- 
ing Dayan and Mrs. Meir, thereby rais- 
ing a storm of protest. 

Even before the report was issued, 
Dayan had been under attack by a cov- 
ey of critics that included disgruntled 
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veterans, Israeli doves and even mem- 
bers of his own Labor Party faction, who 
questioned his leadership. The commis- 
sion’s apparent whitewash of Dayan 
stirred fresh and damning attacks on the 
Defense Minister from within the gov- 
ernment, principally from a left-wing 
Labor faction led by Deputy Premier Yi- 
gal Allon. Allon’s supporters and the far- 
left Mapam faction threatened to bring 
down the government by voting against 
it if Dayan was not removed. Dayan’s 
own Rafi faction warned that if he was 
ousted, it would also vote against the 
government. 

The Likud last week successfully de- 
manded a special session of the Knes- 
set in order to present a no-confidence 
motion. Twice before, under similar at- 
tacks, Dayan had gone to Mrs. Meir and 
offered to resign. Both times she refused, 
Last week, when he made the same ges- 
ture, she was ominously noncommittal 
Chatting with Mrs. Meir at a Labor 
meeting, Haifa Mayor Yosef Almogi 
commented: “You realize that it won't 
end with Dayan. They're really aiming 
at you.” Replied the Premier caustically: 
“You're telling me?” 

Dayan, who until last week nurtured 
hopes of becoming Premier himself one 
day, refused to resign. That left Mrs. 
Meir with two choices: to beat back the 
Likud no-confidence vote or to resign 
herself. Realizing that she was likely to 
lose a Knesset vote, she opted to replace 
the debate on her government's perfor- 
mance with a speech of resignation. “I 
only regret,” she told party leaders be- 
fore her Knesset appearance, “that I 
have to bring down the government with 
me.” She will head a caretaker govern- 
ment until a new Premier is installed or 
another election is called. 

The Dayan dilemma, Mrs. Meir lat- 
er confided to intimates, gave her an ex- 
cuse to quit a job that she never wanted 
in the first place. “Even had Dayan told 
me that he was quitting, I would have re- 
signed,” she insisted. Indeed, even if the 
Dayan issue had never arisen, Mrs. Meir 
would likely have been pressured out of 
a post that she perhaps had held too 
long. 

Terrible Cost. The Labor Party, en- 
trenched in power because of Israel's 
system of proportional representation, 
has grown old in office and increasingly 
unresponsive. The October war, which 
ended for Israel without a clear victory 
for the first time and at a terrible cost 
of 2,600 dead, was a national trauma. 
Since the war, according to polls, dis- 
satisfaction with the government has 
risen to an astounding 67% of voters in- 
terviewed. Mrs. Meir’s popularity plum- 
meted from 65% before the war to 21% 
in February. 

One reason for voter anger is the 
economic consequences of the war. In- 


War veterans and families demonstrate 
last week in Jerusalem (top), while ul- 
traconservatives (left) protest proposed 
return of captured Arab territories. 
Right: Qiryat Shemona damage. 
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troducing a new budget last month, 
Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir put the 
overall cost of the 18-day battle at more 
than $7 billion, or roughly $2,000 for 
each of Israel’s 3,350,000 men, women 
and children. Sapir warned that 54% of 
Israel's gross national product would 
have to be funneled back to the treasury 
to cover the deficits. He also announced 
that government subsidies on bread, but- 
ter, rice and milk would be eliminated to 
help recoup. Israelis, already the world’s 
most heavily taxed people, have found 
their food costs rising as much as 70% as 
a result, while bus rides cost 50% more. 
Meanwhile, services have deteriorated, 
and factories are undermanned because 
so many reservists are still on active mil- 
itary service. 

End of the Giants. Labor's other 
image problem is that its leadership is 
somewhat venerable. Sapir, who is the 
Labor Party’s political boss and king- 
maker as well as Finance Minister, set 
out last week to find a successor to Mrs. 
Meir in order to forestall an election, in 
which, he fears, Labor would lose more 
seats. His choices were limited. Sapir 
could have the job himself if he wanted 
it, but he is 65 and has a history of cir- 
culatory problems. Other possible candi- 
dates are Foreign Minister Abba Eban, 
59, Haifa Mayor Almogi, 64, and Justice 
Minister Haim Zadok, 60, all longtime 
party stalwarts. Probably the most excit- 
ing potential candidate is Minister of 
Labor Yitzhak Rabin, 52, who was chief 
of staff during the Six-Day War and lat- 
er Ambassador to Washington. Polls in- 
dicate that Rabin is one of Israel’s most 
popular politicians, but his muscle inside 
party councils is slight. 

Even if Sapir manages to stitch a 
government together, Israeli political 
observers expect it to last no longer than 
the end of the year. As Sapir admitted 
last week to TIME’s David Halevy, “This 
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Hebrew with a Middle America accent. 


is not only a government crisis. This is a 
revolution.” Golda’s going heralds the 
end of power, at long last, for the gener- 
ation of founding fathers—and mothers 
—that Israelis refer to as “the giants.” A 
new generation is ready to emerge, with 
a different outlook, particularly toward 
Israel’s Arab neighbors. Even the Arabs, 
watching the discomfort of an old enemy 
with delight, appear to believe that this 
is about to happen. The Egyptian news- 
paper al Gumhouriya, in a lead editorial 
last week, described the events in Jeru- 
salem as “the end of Israel's old guard” 
and looked for a new generation of po- 
litical leaders “that can comprehend and 
interact with the realities added to the 
political scene by the October war.” 
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Limited choices within a venerable leadership. 
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GUERRILLAS WHO ATTACKED QIRYAT SHEMONA"; ISRAELI ON WIFE'S GRAVE AT FUNERAL FOR RAID VICTIMS 


MIDDLE EAST 


Shock, Terror—and Slender Hopes 


Shortly after dawn one day last 
week, three Arab terrorists, dressed in 
khakis, blue windbreakers and gym 
shoes, crept into the sleeping Israeli vil- 
lage of Qiryat Shemona (pop. 17,000) 
near the Lebanese border. Armed with 
bazookas, grenades and submachine 
guns, they shot their way up to the top 
of a four-story apartment building, fir- 
ing indiscriminately into one apartment 
after the other. As sirens sounded and 
townspeople scurried for shelter, Israeli 
troops rushed to the scene. When the 
shooting stopped four hours later, 18 Is- 
raeli men, women and children—as well 
as the three terrorists—lay dead. At least 
15 others were wounded. 

The raid was the worst that Israel 
had suffered since the 1972 massacre at 
Lod Airport in which three Japanese 
terrorists killed 27 people and wounded 
80. More ominously, it threatened to 
touch off another violent round of re- 
prisals and counterreprisals in the Mid- 
dle East. Within 48 hours, in fact, Is- 
raeli army units carried out retaliatory 
raids on six Lebanese villages across the 
border from Qiryat Shemona. They blew 
up houses and installations that they 
claimed had been used by terrorist or- 
ganizations and took about ten suspect- 
ed terrorists as prisoners. The Israelis 
said there were no casualties, but a Leb- 
anese official claimed that a woman and 
her 10-year-old daughter had been 
killed. 

Credit for the attack on Qiryat She- 
mona was claimed by the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine—General 
Command—a small, radical and secre- 
tive offshoot of George Habash’s 
PFL.P. Threatening “more revolution- 
ary suicide missions” inside Israel, a 
spokesman for the Command told a 
news conference in Beirut that “this 
campaign is aimed at blocking an Arab- 
Israeli peace settlement.” In spite of the 
potentially appalling consequences, the 
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raid was applauded in much of the Arab 
world. The Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization, headed by Yasser Arafat, 
praised the action for carrying the bat- 
tle to “the enemy.” 

In Israel, cries for revenge rang out 
Premier Golda Meir, in her speech of 
resignation to the Knesset, warned the 
government of Lebanon that “we regard 
it and its people who collaborated with 
the terrorists as responsible for these 
murders.” After Israel's retaliatory raids, 


“According to the Popular Front for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine-General Command, they were 
Munir Mughrabi, 20; Ahmed el-Sheikh Mahmoud, 
20; and Yassin el-Mozani, 27 
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Defense Minister Moshe Dayan issued 
an even stiffer warning. He said: “If the 
Lebanese government allows terrorist 
headquarters to enjoy their freedom in 
Beirut and at night they cross into Is- 
rael, I think a good part of Lebanon will 
be destroyed and deserted.” Lebanese 
Premier Takieddin Solh denied that his 
country was responsible. Mrs. Meir’s 
government also came under fire from 
some Israeli newspapers, which charged 
that inadequate security arrangements 
had allowed the commandos to carry out 
their raid. At funeral services for the 
dead, Mrs. Meir’s personal representa- 
tive, Minister of Police Shlomo Hillel, 
was drowned out by catcalls from an- 
gry mourners crying: “Where were the 
police yesterday? We want security!” 

Hot Syrian Front. Along the Go- 
lan Heights, meanwhile, Syrian and Is- 
raeli forces fought bitterly. For the 
fifth straight week, they kept up a 
drumfire of tank, rocket and artil- 
lery across the trenches and bun- 
kers in the shadows of snow-cov- 
ered Mount Hermon. For the first 
time since the October war, Israel 
twice brought its warplanes into ac- 
tion, which may have been a mis- 
take. In the first raid one 
of its Phantom fighter-bombers 
crashed in flames just inside the 
Lebanese border; two crewmen 
were captured. Israel claimed that 
the plane had crashed because of 
“technical fault.” Syria and Leba- 
non said—more plausibly—that it 
had been shot down by a Soviet- 
supplied SA-6 missile. 

Since the battles of attrition on 
the Golan Heights began, there was 
always the danger that the fighting 
could get out of hand, particularly 
if Syria should provoke an Israeli 
counteroffensive. In fact, at week's 
end, a commentator on Syria’s gov- 
ernment controlled television om- 
inously declared: “We now consider 
ourselves at war with Israel!” Yet 
most Middle East observers believe 
that Syrian President Hafez Assad 
is firing for political rather than 
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MOTEL 6’s AMAZING 
RESERVATIONS SYSTEM. 


We call it “The Wizard 
of Motel 6” 

To make a reservation 
at any Motel 6, just pick up a 
phone, drop in the coins, 
and dial the Motel 6 where 
you want to Stay. 

They Il hold the room 
for you until 6 pm. 

To guarantee a reserva- 
tion regardless of arrival 
time, you'll have to pay in 
advance. By mail with a 
money order. Or you could 
stop in at the nearest Motel 6, 
and the manager there will call ahead 
and make the reservation for you (you 
pay him — in cash — for the room and 
the telephone call). 

Now, this may seem to you a rather 
unappealing way to do things compared 
to the slick computerized systems and 
liberal reservations and payment policies 
of other motels. 

But those other motels can afford 
to be generous. 

When a motel charges around $20 
a night they can afford things like 
million-dollar computer systems, rooms 





held for people who don't 
show up, bad checks, and 
credit card handling costs. 
(Just accepting credit cards, 
we estimate, adds 40¢ to 
the price of the average 
motel room.) 
We can't afford it. 
Because we don’t charge 
$20 for our rooms. 
All rooms $6.60 to $9.90. 
We have only two kinds 
of rooms. Rooms with one 
double bed, and rooms with 
two double beds. 

One bed, one person, is $6.60 a 
night. One bed, two persons, $7.70 a night. 
Two beds, two persons, $8.80. And two 
beds, three or four persons, $9.90. 

Those are our prices. At every one 
of our 150 motels. (For a free directory to 
where they are, write: Motel 6, 
Dept. 14, P.O. Box 3550, 
Santa Barbara, Pasi 
California. 93105.) iM 

Our reservations  \ 
system may be pretty ‘ 
old-fashioned. 

But our prices are too. 
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Our rooms aren’t fancy. Our prices aren’t fancy. 





Who makes the difference 
between a first plunge 
and a first place? 





A youngster shows a talent 
for swimming. But talent must 
be developed. A budding 
athlete needs the kind of 
training that turns raw talent 
into the championship form 
needed to perform in the world 
of competitive swimming. 





A champion swimmer, 
participating with the help of 
the Amateur Athletic Union 

in a swimming program that 
can guide him into national 
and international competition — 
even the Olympics. 

But qualified help costs 
money. Funds are needed to 
support special swimming 
programs for underprivileged 
children. For awards. And for 
the many other things it 
takes to conduct national 
championships. 

Fortunately, year after year, 
those funds are made 
available. And who supplies 
a great portion of the money 
that makes it possible for 
our youth to make a splash in 
national and international 
swimming meets? 

The same company that makes 
fine products for your car. 

The Performance Company: 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 
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Company 





Trees are for people to enjoy, too. 


You can guess who's coming to dinner. Canker- 
worms, Gypsy moth larvae or caterpillars, and 
other leaf-eating insects. By the millions 

And you remember last summer. They darn 
near ate the whole thing 

Who wants to make an annual affair out 
of that? 
Call Davey now for an inspection. If your 


trees need help, we'll recommend a carefully 
formulated spray program. Or deep-root feed- 
ing to restore trees already ravaged. Look for 
Davey in the Yellow Pages under Tree Service 
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military effect—both to still his own 
hawks, who have been unhappy ever 
since the cease-fire, and to pressure Is- 
rael and, indirectly, the US. into a 
quick disengagement agreement. 

Diplomacy on Two Fronts. Assad 
faces a difficult internal balancing act 
between hardliners and moderates in his 
government. He must also steer between 
the Russians, who are his principal 
source of arms and economic aid, and 
Washington, which is his best hope for 
getting the Israeli concessions he needs 
to stay in power. With that in mind, no 
doubt, Assad flew to Moscow to line up 
new armaments and assure the Russians 
of a continued voice in the moves to- 
ward disengagement. 

Last week also a high-level Syrian 
delegation arrived in Washington to be- 
gin disengagement talks with U:S. Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger. Before 
sitting down to hear the proposals pre- 
sented by Syria’s Brigadier General Hik- 
mat Shihabi, Kissinger and President 
Nixon met with Algerian President 
Houari Boumedienne, an increasingly 
influential voice in the Arab world. 

Precise details of the separate pro- 
posals made by Israeli Defense Minis- 
ter Moshe Dayan three weeks ago and 
by Shihabi last week are still secret, but 
the basic positions are known. The Syr- 
ians want the return of the entire Golan 
Heights area. Initially, however, they 
might be satisfied with an Israeli with- 
drawal to a position three miles beyond 
the pre-October cease-fire line. This 
would mean the return to Syrian con- 
trol of Quneitra—which, when it was 
captured in 1967, was the largest city in 
the Golan Heights. Beyond that, Da- 
mascus wants a commitment and a 
deadline for total Israeli withdrawal 
from the Heights. 

The Israelis would probably agree 
to return Quneitra as part of a demil- 
itarized zone on the Heights. They are 
unwilling, however, to give up the three 
commanding fe/s (hills) outside Qunei- 
tra, which Syria wants but which Israel 
considers strategically important. The 
Israelis also insist that parts of the 
Heights that give a commanding view 
and field of fire over settlements in the 
Hula Valley must be an integral segment 
of Israel’s “secure frontiers.” 

Washington has consistently taken 
the view that the fighting on the Golan 
Heights was merely designed to keep up 
the pressure for disengagement. But 
State Department officials feared last 
week that the negotiations could “sput- 
ter and break” as a result of Israel's po- 
litical disunity. In a closed briefing for 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Kissinger seemed more pessimistic 
on prospects for an early settlement than 
he was before the Meir government's 
fall. Still, he has not yet canceled his 
fifth round of shuttle diplomacy in the 
Middle East, scheduled for later this 
month. And with good reason—his lat- 
est trip may be more necessary than ever 
to put his grand design for a peace set- 
tlement back together 
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The Race for Second Place 


Throughout the 16-year history of 
the Fifth Republic, the Gaullists’ favor- 
ite campaign slogan has been “Us or 
Chaos’—an unsubtle warning that 
without their leadership, France would 
revert to the political turmoil and re- 
volving-door Cabinets of the Fourth Re- 
public. Yet last week it was the Gaull- 
ists who seemed to be creating the chaos. 
President Georges Pompidou died with- 
out designating an heir. Asa result, there 
has been such a mad scramble for the 
Gaullist mantle that Gilbert Grandval, 
one leader of the movement, begged his 
colleagues to “stop your unseemly show 
of ambitions and think of France.” 

His words were of no avail. Gaullist 
hopefuls have been engaging in so many 
maneuvers and intrigues that supporters 
of Leftist Candidate Frangois Mitter- 
rand, 57, who is backed by both the So- 
cialists and the Communists, have wryly 
turned the old slogan on its head, de- 
claring, “Mitterrand or Chaos!” 

Sounding the Tocsin. The leading 
Gaullist candidate is Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas, 59, who was widely criticized 
for his poor taste in declaring for the 
presidency only three hours after Pom- 
pidou’s burial. Nonetheless, he was 
promptly endorsed by the central com- 
mittee of the Union des Démocrates 
pour la Cinqui¢me République, the 
Gaullist party. Its leaders believe that 
only Chaban, a vital and attractive cam- 
paigner who has been mayor of Bor- 
deaux since 1947, can beat Mitterrand 
and keep Gaullism in power. 

Chaban, who was Pompidou’s Pre- 
mier from 1969 to 1972, has been pre- 
paring for the race for two years. He 
has surrounded himself with a small 
brain trust, traveled widely in France, 
and even journeyed to China to build 
up his image as an expert in foreign af- 
fairs. In his first press conference as a 
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CHABAN FACES THE CAMERAS 


candidate last week, Chaban pledged to 
resume the slightly leftist “New Soci- 
ety” program he had inaugurated as Pre- 
mier. At that time he linked pay raises 
and pensions of people employed in 
state-owned industries to productivity 
gains and the cost of living. Last week 
Chaban also hinted at a more concil- 
iatory attitude toward the Common 
Market and the US. To satisfy right- 
wing Gaullists, he sounded a tocsin that 
French voters are likely to hear again 
and again in the campaign by warning 
that the “Socialo-Communist” coalition 
that is backing Mitterrand would make 
France a totalitarian “hell.” 

Chaban’s most serious challenger for 
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the Gaullist vote is Valéry Giscard 
d'Estaing, 48, the Fifth Republic's pe- 
rennial Finance Minister. Although not 
technically a Gaullist, Giscard leads the 
Independent Republicans, part of the 
middle-of-the-road “majority” formed 
by Pompidou five years ago. Giscard’s 
reputation as the intellectual aristocrat 
who produced the French economic 
miracle is clouded by an annual inflation 
rate of 15.6% and a 28% drop in French 
foreign reserves in the past five months. 
Nonetheless, he will attract many Gaull- 
ist votes and can boast that he is the only 
candidate to have had Pompidou’s “con- 
fidence to the very end.” 

Giscard may also win the backing 
of the centrist parties if he moves left- 
ward, as he indicated he might last week. 
He pledged to establish a new “pres- 
idential majority” more open to the cen- 
ter and emphasized that maintaining 
full employment would take priority 
over curbing inflation. 

Early polls show Giscard and Cha- 
ban splitting the Gaullist vote down the 
middle. In a feeble, self-serving attempt 
to solidify the party, Premier Pierre 
Messmer last week announced that he 
was prepared to become a “unity” can- 
didate if the other Gaullists would drop 
out. His candidacy lasted a mere eight 
hours. Although Giscard kept a discreet 
silence, Chaban—in a five-minute talk 
with Messmer—made clear that he was 
in the running to stay. Paris politicians 
later spread rumors that Messmer had 
threatened to release secret “dossiers” 
that would compromise Chaban.* 

With the Gaullists divided, it now 
seems certain that Socialist Mitterrand 
will win the most votes on the May 5 bal- 
lot. A poll published by Le Figaro gave 
Mitterrand 36% of the vote, Giscard 
27% and Chaban 26%. If Mitterrand 
picks up enough support to win a clean 
majority—a Gaullist nightmare—he 
will become Pompidou’s successor. The 
probability is that he will gain some- 
what less than 50% of the vote, which 
means that Mitterrand will then face the 
second-ranking candidate in a runoff on 
May 19. Thus the real contest now is be- 
tween Chaban and Giscard for second 
place in the first round of the election. 

Fringe Candidates. Mitterrand’s 
chances of ultimate victory are far from 
certain. Because the Socialists and Com- 
munists constitute less than half of the 
French electorate, he cannot win on the 
second ballot unless he gains the sup- 
port of a large number of Frenchmen 
who have traditionally feared what 
might happen if Communists came to 
power. Mitterrand has tried to allay 
these fears by portraying himself as a re- 
sponsible statesman and has stressed his 
commitment to civil liberties. But at a 
press conference last week, Mitterrand 


"On French city streets, however, drivers had 
more immediate matters on their minds. They 
were gleefully ripping up the $6 and $8 violation 
tickets they had received from meter maids for fail- 
ing to deposit coins in parking meters. Reason 
every time a new President is elected, he custom- 
arily has the National Assembly vote a law re- 
troactively pardoning all parking offenders. 
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conceded that if elected, he would ap- 
point Communists to Cabinet posts in 
his government. 

At week’s end the race for the suc- 
cession was complicated slightly by the 
presence of a score of fringe candidates 
who have a potential nuisance value but 
no real possibility of winning. The most 
serious of them is Jean Royer, 53, the in- 
dependent mayor of Tours, who has be- 
come the darling of France's petite bour- 
geoisie by campaigning against pornog- 
raphy and sponsoring laws to protect the 
small businessman from the competition 
of big stores. Because he might be able 
to attract the support of France’s 570,000 
small shopkeepers, he could cut deeply 
into the potential first-ballot strength of 
both Chaban and Giscard. Nonetheless, 
there was little doubt that the real race 
involved the leftist front runner and the 
two men competing to be No. 2. 
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A “Silly Little Diversion” 


During the 1964 parliamentary 
campaign, Harold Wilson grandly ob- 
served that “the Labor Party is a moral 
crusade or it is nothing.” Those noble 
words came back to haunt Britain’s 
Prime Minister last week as a public fu- 
ror continued over newspaper reports 
that two close associates—his longtime 
secretary, Marcia Williams, and her 
brother Anthony Field, Wilson’s fre- 
quent golfing partner and onetime of- 
fice manager—had profited in a land 
speculation deal (TIME, April 15). There 
was nothing illegal about it, and Wil- 
son himself was not involved. But many 
Britons found it unseemly 
that the charge of land spec- 
ulation should be raised 
against intimate colleagues of 
a man who a few weeks ago 
was denouncing it as “the 
biggest single scandal, the ug- 
liest of the faces of present- 
day capitalism.” 

Having served libel writs 
on the two Tory papers, the 
Daily Mail and Daily Ex- 
press, that first printed the 
charges, Wilson last week 
took his cause to Commons. 
He startled some listeners by 
admitting that he had dis- 
cussed the land deal, which 
involved a property near 
Wigan in northern England, 
with Field as far back as 
1967. “It is difficult for any- 
one to play golf with some- 
one,” he cheerfully ex- 
plained, “and not know what 
business he is in.” Wilson ar- 
gued that Field had worked 
hard to improve the property. 
He had cleared it of slag 
heaps (which Britons have 
dubbed “the Wigan Alps”) 
and had therefore more than 
earned what Field says was 
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an estimated $240,000 profit on the sale 
of the parcel. The Daily Mail had 
claimed that he made $1,860,000 on the 
complicated deal. As for Marcia Wil- 
liams, 41, the Prime Minister insisted 
that she had played no part in running 
her brother's land company and “there 
is no reason why any member of my staff 
should forfeit the trust I place in them.” 

Loud hoots arose from the Tory 
benches when Wilson tried to explain 
the distinction he makes between “prop- 
erty development” and “land specula- 
tion.” Even to many ardent Labor sup- 
porters, he seemed to be making a 
distinction without much ofa difference. 
The row is peculiarly embarrassing to 
Wilson because land has become a high- 
ly emotional issue in Britain. The price 
of property for housing has trebled since 
1969, driving the cost of a decent home 
beyond the reach of countless thousands 
of British families. To end speculation, 
the Labor campaign platform vowed to 
nationalize land required for housing 
and school development. 

In a television interview after his 
Commons speech, Wilson dismissed the 
row as a “silly little diversion” and a 
“seamy, squalid press story which has 
now been put into its proper context.” 
The affair is not likely to blow over so 
easily. If nothing else, the disposition of 
Wilson’s libel suits against the newspa- 
pers will keep the matter before the pub- 
lic for some time. Then there is a Scot- 
land Yard investigation of an increas- 
ingly murky subplot involving Land 
Developer Ronald Milhench, 32. He has 
claimed that he received a letter discuss- 
ing terms for the parcel that Field was 
trying to sell; at the bottom, Harold Wil- 
son's signature was reportedly forged. 





WILSON & FIELD ON GOLF COURSE IN LONDON 
Libel writs and a mysterious letter. 
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Last week Milhench announced that he 
had destroyed the letter because of a 
telephone call in which “the caller said 
he would kill my children if I handed 
over the letter to the police or news- 
papers.” Somewhat mysteriously, Mil- 
hench told police that he knew who the 
caller was. 


AUSTRALIA 


Imbroglio in Canberra 


After several days of Machiavellian 
intrigue and counter-intrigue, Austra- 
lia’s first Labor Party government in 23 
years came to an abrupt end last week, 
less than halfway through its three-year 
term. Prime Minister Gough Whitlam 
had Parliament dissolved and called for 
new elections. Ironically, Whitlam 
brought on the crisis by a political ma- 
neuver intended to consolidate his 
strength, not to provoke a showdown 
with the opposition. 

At first Whitlam’s fateful move 
seemed like a master stroke. During his 
16 months in office, his legislative pro- 
gram has been frustrated by an oppo- 
sition coalition of the Liberal and Coun- 
try parties, which, with the support of 
the small Democratic Labor Party, con- 
trols the Australian Senate by 31 seats 
out of 60; Whitlam’s Labor Party has a 
majority of nine seats only in the 125- 
member House of Representatives. In 
an attempt to capture control of the Sen- 
ate, Whitlam last month appointed a 
longtime foe, Senator Vince Gair, for- 
mer leader of the Democratic Labor 
Party, as Ambassador to Ireland. The 
government figured that it would win 
Gair’s vacant seat in Queensland at the 
May 18 elections, when half of the Sen- 
ate’s 60 seats are voted on. That could 
be just enough to tip the balance in the 
Senate in Labor's favor. 

Unrivaled Cynicism. As soon as the 
significance of Gair’s appointment be- 
came clear, Whitlam’s ploy provoked 
bitter complaints from both opposition 
politicians and the press. Billy Snedden, 
leader of the Liberals, complained that 
Whitlam’s move was “the most shame- 
ful act by any government in Australia’s 
history.” His coalition colleague, Coun- 
try Party Leader Doug Anthony, 
charged Whitlam with “an act of cyni- 
cism unrivaled in the political life of this 
nation.” The independent Melbourne 
Age editorialized: “It is one thing to have 
grudging admiration for ratlike cunning. 
It is another to be pleased about having 
a pretty tricky Prime Minister.” 

As the furor mounted, opposition 
leaders tried to sabotage Whitlam’s 
stratagem. The Country Party premier 
of Queensland, Johannes Bjelke-Peter- 
sen, noticed that by some oversight Gair 
had not yet officially resigned from the 
Senate, and immediately published mid- 
night election writs for his seat. This 
meant, according to the constitution, 
that the seat would be filled by the 
Queensland government—therefore by 
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LIBERAL LEADER SNEDDEN DEBATING PRIME MINISTER WHITLAM (SEATED) 
Intrigues, counter-intrigues, sabotage and a blunder. 


a non-Labor nominee—until the next 
general election in December 1975. 
Whitlam’s efforts to pick up an extra 
Senate seat were thus stymied. 

Then the opposition made a blun- 
der of its own. Sensing Whitlam’s em- 
barrassment over the Gair affair, it at- 
tempted to use its Senate majority to 
bring down the government. Recklessly, 
it decided to vote down a money-sup- 
ply bill essential for the day-to-day 
workings of the government. 

That threatened action, unprece- 
dented in Australia’s history, aroused its 
own storm of protest. The Melbourne 
Age warned that Australian govern- 
ments have always been based on a ma- 
jority in the lower house of Parliament, 
not in the Senate. Echoing this argu- 
ment, Whitlam angrily declared: “Sen- 
ators are proposing to sign the death 
warrant of the Senate. They must not 
be allowed to sign the death warrant of 
Australian democracy.” 

Bowing to the pressure, the Senate 
then moved to defer consideration of the 
money-supply bill. But Whitlam took up 
the challenge: he said that he would treat 
a Senate deferral as a refusal of supply. 
He therefore sought the dissolution of 
Parliament and called for general elec- 
tions to be held on May 18. Frustrated 
by his defeat in the Gair imbroglio and 
the Senate’s long-term obstruction of his 
program, Whitlam had only one means 
of gaining control in the Senate—to take 
the risk of a new election. 

In the campaign to come, the op- 
position will no doubt blame the gov- 
ernment for Australia’s 14% inflation 
rate; it will almost certainly gain ground 
in rural areas where farmers are upset 
at Labor’s abolition of longstanding tax 
concessions. But Whitlam can effective- 
ly argue that Labor's social program has 
been blocked by an obstreperous Sen- 


ate, while in foreign affairs the country 
has gained a stronger and more inde- 
pendent voice. Whitlam, 58, is also a 
more popular and commanding figure 
than the untried Snedden, 47, a former 
Perth newsboy who took over as Lib- 
eral leader after the 1972 elections, The 
race will be close. But most observers 
feel that the government, having recov- 
ered well from the Gair affair, starts out 
as a slight favorite to retain office 


SOVIET UNION 


ee ° 
A Dissident Disagrees 
Exiled Soviet Writer Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn has been sharply challenged 
by one of his admirers in the USS.R 
The critic is Physicist Andrei Sakharov, 
spokesman for Russia’s “human-rights 
movement.” In a 3,500-word statement 
issued last week, Sakharov sorrowfully 
takes issue with many of the views that 
the Nobel-prizewinning writer outlined 
in his apocalyptic “Letter to Soviet 
Leaders” (TIME, March 11), which 
summed up his program for the future 
of Russia. Reflecting dismay among So- 
viet dissidents over Solzhenitsyn's con- 
servative manifesto, Sakharov strongly 
disagrees with the writer's “utopian and 
potentially dangerous proposals.” 
Sakharov takes exception to Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s emphasis on the suffering of the 
Russian people, as distinguished from 
other Soviet nationalities that have been 
victimized by the Kremlin. As a Rus- 
sian, Solzhenitsyn was writing about 
what he knows best, Sakharov concedes 
Yet, the physicist points out ironically, 
“it has been the special privilege of non- 
Russians to suffer forcible deportation 
and genocide, suppression of their na- 
tional-liberation movements and op- 
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pression of their national cultures.” 

In his letter, Solzhenitsyn asked the 
Kremlin leaders to abandon Marxist 
ideology, as the root of all Soviet soci- 
ety’s evils. Sakharov believes that this 
plea shows a misunderstanding of mod- 
ern power politics. He argues that a 
dominant characteristic of Soviet soci- 
ety is an indifference to ideology, which 
is used only as a “fagade™ to preserve 
the power of the leadership and a to- 
talitarian regime. Solzhenitsyn, he con- 
tends, makes the same mistake in at- 
tributing ideological motives to the 
leaders of Communist China, whom Sa- 
kharov regards as “no less pragmatic 
than our own.” He also thinks that Sol- 
zhenitsyn has “overdramatized” the 
threat of China to Russia, since for some 
time to come Peking is unlikely to ac- 
quire the military capability for a war 
of aggression against the U.S.S.R. 

“One may even suppose,” Sakharov 
writes, “that exaggerating the Chinese 
menace is one of the elements in the 
game of the Soviet leaders”—meaning 
the government's efforts to keep citizens 
in line out of fear of an invasion. “Over- 
statement of the Chinese threat,” Sakha- 
rov argues, “ill serves the cause of de- 
mocratization and  demilitarization, 
which we and the rest of the world need 
so badly.” 

Socialist Messianism. Sakharov 
criticizes Solzhenitsyn for proposing that 
Russia follow its own national traditions 
by turning its back on Western notions 
of political, industrial and scientific de- 
velopment. “I object,” he writes, “to the 
impulse to fence off our country from 
the allegedly pernicious influence of the 
West, from trade and from what is 
termed ‘exchange of people and ideas.” 
The only reasonable form of isolation 
for us is to refrain from socialist mes- 
sianism in other countries, stop our se- 
cret but obvious support of trouble on 
other continents, and cease exporting 
deadly weapons. Disarmament in par- 
ticular—so vital if we are to avoid the 
danger of war—is evidently impossible 
without parallel action on the part of 
all the great powers on the basis of trea- 
ties and mutual trust. Our country can- 
not live in economic, scientific and tech- 
nological isolation. Rapprochement in 
science and technology is the only real 
chance of saving mankind.” 

The scientist reserved his strongest 
disapproval for Solzhenitsyn's view that 
Czarist authoritarianism, based on the 
“moral foundation” of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, offers a model for Rus- 
sia today. “I regard the democratic way 
as the only beneficial path of develop- 
ment for any country,” Sakharov writes. 
“For me, the spirit of slavery, accom- 
panied by contempt for peoples of dif- 
ferent faiths and origins, that prevailed 
in Russia for centuries was not a sign of 
national ‘well being’ but the greatest of 
misfortunes. Only under conditions of 
democracy can a national character de- 
velop that is capable of living in rea- 
sonable fashion in a world of ever-grow- 
ing complexity.” 
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Although Sakharov praises Solzhe- 
nitsyn as “a giant in the struggle for 
human dignity,” he compares some of 
the writer's ideas with those of Stalin. 
He points out that the dictator reintro- 
duced a form of “domesticated” religious 
Orthodoxy during World War II. “This 
and other similarities with the proposals 
of Solzhenitsyn are not only astonishing, 
but should put one on guard. Among a 
significant number of Russians and 
among a part of the Soviet leadership, 
there exists today a mood of Russian na- 
tionalism, associated with a fear of be- 
coming dependent upon the West and 
of democratic change. Falling on such 
fertile ground, Solzhenitsyn’s mistakes 
may become dangerous.” 


SOUTH ASIA 


End of a Bad Dream 


After five days of intense negotia- 
tions in New Delhi last week, India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh signed an 
agreement resolving the last two major 
issues left over from the 1971 Indo-Pak- 
istani war. The accord clears the way 
for normalization of diplomatic and eco- 
nomic relations among the three coun- 
tries and for Bangladesh’s membership 
in the United Nations, which until now 
has been vetoed by China at Pakistan's 
behest. 

Under the terms of the agreement 
worked out by Foreign Ministers Ka- 
mal Hossein of Bangladesh, Swaran 
Singh of India and Aziz Ahmed of Pak- 
istan, Bangladesh agreed “as an act of 
clemency” to drop its plans to try 195 
Pakistani prisoners for war crimes. The 
prisoners will now be returned to Pak- 
istan, along with the remaining 6,500 of 
the 90,000 P.O.W.s captured during the 
war and held since then in camps in 
India. That repatriation, begun last Au- 
gust, is expected to be completed by the 
end of the month. 

Bangladesh's decision to abandon 
the war-crimes trials was a major con- 
cession. But it had been more or less 
expected after Prime Minister Zulfikar 
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Ali Bhutto announced that Pakistan 
would recognize its breakaway eastern 
wing at the Lahore summit meeting of 
Moslem leaders in February. More sur- 
prising was Pakistan's formal acknowl- 
edgment in the agreement that the pris- 
oners had, in Bangladesh’s words, 
committed “war crimes, crimes against 
humanity and genocide.’ The Pakistan 
government “condemned and deeply re- 
gretted any crimes that may have been 
committed.” 

Best Forgotten. The New Delhi 
accord was less precise in dealing with 
the fate of the 500,000 Biharis (non-Ben- 
gali Moslems) in Bangladesh. Many of 
the Biharis—so called because they em- 
igrated from the Indian state of Bihar 
at the time of the 1947 partition—sid 
ed with the Pakistani military during 
the war, and for that reason face a pain- 
ful future if they stay in Bangladesh 
Most of them live in fear and squalor 
in huge refugee camps outside Dacca 
and other cities, 

So far, Pakistan has returned about 
110,000 Bengalis who were trapped in 
the western half of the country at the 
start of the war and has accepted or giv- 
en entry clearance to 140,000 Biharis. 
Under the agreement, it pledged to ac- 
ceptall those who formerly lived in West 
Pakistan, ex-employees of the Pakistan 
government and members of divided 
families. Pakistan also pledged to review 
applications previously denied. That 
probably means that the number of Bi- 
haris accepted by Pakistan will not sub- 
stantially exceed 140,000. Pakistan is re- 
luctant to accept more for fear that they 
will aggravate unemployment. 

In a magnanimous gesture, Paki- 
stan’s Foreign Minister Ahmed gave 
chief credit for bringing an end to a 
“painful chapter” in South Asia’s his- 
tory to Bangladesh’s Prime Minister 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman. Later in the 
week, Mujib flew into New Delhi for a 
brief visit after two weeks of medical 
treatment in Moscow. Added Swaran 
Singh: “The trials, tribulations and con- 
flicts of our subcontinent will become a 
thing of the past—something of a bad 
dream that is best forgotten.” 
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Baloney. 


The oil embargo is ended .. . for 
now. But the fuel crisis is as grave 
as ever. 


With or without an embargo the 
world has a fuel crisis. 


Because the world supply of oil 
and gas—which we depend on to- 
day for so much of our energy—is 
limited. 


We can't go blithely along think- 
ing that we can use oil and gas the 
way we have. 


Or that the world has an endless 
supply of oil and gas. They must 
be conserved to do the jobs only 
they can do. 


We are depending upon oil and 
gas to do too many things. 


Together they represent only 
5% of our nation’s energy sources. 
Yet we're making that 5% fulfill 
over 75% of our needs. 


How do we get out of this box? 
We dig our way out. Literally. 


America is lucky. We own half 
the world’s known supply of coal. 
All we have to do is dig it and put 
it to work. 


With it we can generate electric- 
ity that can take the place of pre- 
cious oil and gas in so many ways. 


But all that coal can't be used 
properly and fully unless our repre- 
sentatives begin to act: 


1.To amend the Clean Air Act 
so that more of our coals can 
be burned. 








2. Release the vast reserves of 
U.S. government-owned low 
sulfur coal in the west. 


With coal representing nearly 
90% of our fossil fuel resources 
and abundant enough to fill our 
energy needs for about 500 years, 
aren't we foolish if we don’t put it 
to work? 


Coal and electricity generated 
by coal—used wisely, not wasted 
—is the most sensible answer to 
the fuel and energy crisis. 


And that's no baloney! 







America has more coal 
than the Middle East 
has oil. Let's dig it! 
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CHILE 


In a Shadow Country 


In the seven months since a coup by 
the Chilean armed forces overthrew the 
Marxist government of Salvador Allende 
Gossens, a four-man military junta head- 
ed by Army General Augusto Pinochet 
Ugarte has ruthlessly eliminated leftists 
(real and suspect), suspended all polit- 
ical activity, and reversed many of the so- 
cialistic moves undertaken during Allen- 
de’s presidency. But the junta is also 
beginning to find many of Chile’s prob- 
lems difficult and intractable. TIME Cor- 
respondent Rudolph Rauch reports; 


Chile is two countries today. There 
is the Chile you can see—the Chile in 
which newspapers touch on nothing 
more serious than garbage disposal 
—and the Chile that is both more shad- 
owy and more real. In official Chile the 
streets are clean, the stores are full, and 
copper miners are working hard to boost 
production. In this Chile some govern- 
ment offices have signs saying, “Be brief. 
I have three years to make up.” 

The second Chile is the shadow 
country in which people who talk too 
much or ask too many questions simply 
disappear. Santiago, once a lively cap- 
ital, is curiously silent these days. Se- 
rious matters such as politics and high 
prices are never discussed on the tele- 
phone. Early this year a military patrol 
passing through a field near the capital 
asked a question of a campesino. The 
farmer touched his cap and answered, 
“Si, sefior.” He should have said, “Si, 
Sefior Comandante.” He was arrested 
for lack of respect to the army and, ac- 
cording to a lawyer familiar with his 
case, has been detained for 70 days. 

Rape and Torture. Convinced that 
they narrowly escaped execution by left- 
ist extremists last September, the junta 
leaders are determined to root out all 
traces of opposition. Midnight arrests 
still take place, and torture is, by com- 
mon consent, a tool of the government's 
newly centralized intelligence appara- 
tus. Its most common forms are electric 
shock and beatings; with women pris- 
oners, multiple rape has been used to 
force confessions. “The members of this 
government think they are going to be 
murdered in their beds,” explains one 
diplomat. “They see no reason to go easy 
on anyone who might have something 
to do with that plot.” 

Since the coup, a number of VIP pris- 
oners have been awaiting trial on Daw- 
son Island in the Strait of Magellan. 
These prisoners, most of whom were 
close collaborators of Allende, including 
several former Cabinet ministers, have 
not been tortured. But they have been 
put on a strict and often ruinous mil- 
itary regimen. For many, the hard work 
and meager diet of bread and beans have 
proved merciless. After several months 
on Dawson Island, Allende’s Foreign 
Minister, Clodomiro Almeyda, was 
brought to Santiago wearing tattered 
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clothing and in precarious health. In 
February, former Minister of Interior 
and Defense José Toha Gonzalez com- 
mitted suicide, according to the govern- 
ment. When brought from Dawson, the 
6-ft. 4-in. Toha weighed only 114 Ibs. 

Trials of some political prisoners are 
under way. More than fifty Miristas 
(members of the now outlawed leftist 
revolutionary movement) in Temuco 
were recently sentenced to terms rang- 
ing from 61 days to 20 years for such 
acts as land seizures and truck hijack- 
ings during the Allende years. Trials of 
the Dawson Island prisoners are expect- 
ed to begin later this month. 

The junta has promised to allow the 
Fair Trial Committee, a group of Amer- 
ican lawyers that includes former Dem- 
ocratic Congressman Charles O. Porter 
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200% in 1974. Meanwhile, a January 
wage increase of 50% has already been 
wiped out by skyrocketing prices. For- 
eign loans worth $400 million have 
flowed into Chile since the coup, but the 
US. congressional mood is against di- 
rect Government aid. 

Ebbing Support. Says one embit- 
tered official who has served the junta 
in several high posts: “They speak about 
social problems, and then they do use- 
less things. After a declaration about 
creating a Chile for all Chileans, a pro- 
nouncement will trail off in an order for 
new bus routes on a Santiago mall.” 
Without well-formed, long-range goals, 
the junta has geared itself largely to im- 
mediate solutions. Monjitas Street in 
Santiago, for example, is lined with ca- 
rabineros whose principal job is to shoo 





POLITICAL PRISONERS AT CAMP IN PISAGUA IN NORTHERN CHILE 
Electric shock, beatings and even rape to force confessions. 


and Ramsey Clark, to witness the pro- 
ceedings. The group hopes to capitalize 
on the junta’s habit of doing everything 
by the book, at least in public. Indeed 
there is some feeling that the regime may 
deal lightly with leading Allende sup- 
porters, since they have been punished 
enough on Dawson Island. Says one le- 
gal observer: “It’s possible that the junta 
will blacken these guys’ names and then 
give them reduced sentences. That way 
the world cannot complain.” 

Apart from eradicating all traces of 
Allende’s leftism, the regime’s main 
drive has been to restore Chile’s econ- 
omy to some semblance of order. It has 
been only partially successful. The pro- 
hibition of strikes and the recall of a 
less politicized management to the cop- 
per mines have helped raise production 
from 50,000 to 70,000 tons monthly. The 
abandonment of all attempts at land re- 
form and the freeing of prices have 
raised agricultural production. Though 
the rate of inflation has decelerated since 
last year, it is still expected to run over 


jaywalking pedestrians back onto the 
sidewalk with a frenzied chorus of 
whistles. 

A government that tells people how 
to cross the street is beginning to annoy 
even Chileans who approved the coup 
as a radical but necessary alternative to 
Allende’s excesses. Leaders of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, who initially 
welcomed the ouster of Allende, have 
protested the regime’s suppression of po- 
litical rights. Doubts about the junta’s 
practical program and total domination 
of society are thus beginning to make 
themselves felt. “You know, it was the 
women of Chile who brought down 
Allende,” said one woman who support- 
ed the coup until she learned of the tor- 
ture of a close friend. “The women of 
Chile will do the same to the junta.” 
That is an overstatement. The junta will 
not be overthrown soon. But unless it 
changes its style of governing, it will 
have to turn increasingly to repressive 
measures to retain power in the face of 
slowly ebbing popular support. 
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How do you identify the 
GM Specification Radials? 


By the Tire Performance Criteria 
Specification Number (TPC SPEC 
NO.) molded in bold letters on the 
tire sidewalls. 

This number is very impor- 
tant as it identifies replacement 
tires which meet our specifica- 
tions for your GM car. These spec- 
ifications are available to all in- 
terested tire manufacturers, and 
they may use the TPC Specifica- 
tion Number on all tires which 
meet them. 











What does GM know 
about tire performance? 


Plenty! Over the years, Genera 
Motors has tested many thou 


sands of tires and developed sev- 


eral tire-testing devices, the 
designs of which we've made 
available to others for their use 


These include such sophisti- 
cated equipment as our laser tire- 
wear measuring device, special- 


ized trucks and trailers to measure 
tire traction, and a remarkable 
new device shown at the right that 


permits the accurate measure- 


ment of tire force and moment 


properties — cornering perfor- 


mance, if you will — under con 
trolled laboratory conditions 

In addition, GM road-tested 
tires to the tune of more than 
25,000,000 miles in 1973 alone 
We do know something about 
tires 

Where do you get 
the new GM Specification 
Radial Tires? 
PAY 


They are standard on some GM 
models and available on nearly all 
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Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, 
Buicks and Cadillacs. In addition, 


the tires can be purchased from 


all major tire manufacturers’ re- 


tail outlets. If the tire stores in 
your area do not yet have a supply 
on hand, they'll be glad to place 
an order for you. 


werocuse| ANC like what you drive. 

















This Mother's Day, let your gift say it all. 


One of the nicest ways to show how much you Care is to 
give the best there-is; Harveys Bristol Cream® Sherry, 
It’s the perfect gift for Mother's Day, May 12. 


Harveys Bristol Cream. 


Harveys® Bristol] Cream® Sherry imported by © 1974 Heublein inc,, Hafttord, 












On 


How Much Will Prices Drop? 


Forecasting the future of world 
crude-oil prices is one of the riskiest ven- 
tures in the whole realm of economic 
prediction. The questions involved go far 
beyond economics. Can the oil-produc- 
ing nations continue to 
hold together as a cartel? 
How much and how 
quickly will they extend 
national ownership of the 
multinational oil-compa- 
ny affiliates pumping on 
their lands? Is a lasting 
peace likely in the Middle 
East, or might renewed 
fighting lead to a reimpo- 
sition of the Arab oil em- 
bargo? Despite all these 
puzzlers, top U.S. econo- 
mists now agree on two 
conclusions: barring war 
or other disaster, the day 
of panic bids as high as 
$17 per bbl. for oil is over, and the direc- 
tion of world prices is definitely down 

In the US., the price of Persian Gulf 
crude now stands at $10.50 to $11 per 
bbl., nearly triple the price a year ago 
Alan Greenspan, a member of TIME’s 
Board of Economists, expects a drop of 
about $1 or $1.50 per bbl. by year’s end 
Philip Verleger Jr., an energy expert at 
Data Resources, Inc., 
would not be surprised if 
the price falls $2. A Nix- 
on Administration econo- 
mist looks even farther: “I 
calculate a $4 drop in oil 
from the Persian Gulf by 
1976.” Any of these sce- 
narios would leave prices 
far enough above the pre- 
embargo level of about 
$4.65 per bbl. to cause se- 
rious difficulties for rich 
and poor consuming na- 
tions alike. But any drop 
at all would help avert 
what could be a world eco- 
nomic disaster. 

The optimism about a price decline 
is based on the iron law of supply and de- 
mand. In the very near future, there will 
be more oil for sale than there are buy- 
ers for it at current prices. World pro- 
duction already has slight- 
ly passed last September's 
47.8 million bbl. per day, 
and energy-conservation 
efforts are holding down 
demand, By maintaining a 
55-m.p.h. speed limit and 
cutting back on other uses 
of fuel, the Federal Energy 
Office reports, the U'S. is 
saving | million bbl. per 
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day. The present sky-high prices are 
discouraging consumption. Gasoline 
prices in the U'S. vary wildly according 
to the proportions of price-controlled 
domestic crude, uncontrolled U.S.-pro- 
duced crude and expen- 
sive imported oil blended 
at different refineries. But 
on the average, they have 
risen more than 25% in 
the past six months to a 
level at which some mo- 
torists cannot afford to 
drive as much as they 
would like. 

Significant savings are 
also being made in other 
countries. Their effect is 
now being masked be- 
cause consuming coun- 
tries are buying all the oil 
they can get to put into 
stockpiles. But once those 
reserves have been rebuilt, a global oil 
surplus should appear, and prices should 
fall 

The producing countries, of course, 
may try to prevent a drop. “We will pro- 
duce just as much oil as we need for the 





development of our economy—and no 
more,” says an Arab spokesman. The 
implication is that some members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries will reduce output to keep sup- 
ply and demand in balance and prices 
high. Indeed, Venezuela, Kuwait and 
Libya have already decreased their pro- 
duction of oil; but Iran, Nigeria, Indo- 
nesia and others have stepped up theirs, 
more than making up the slack. 

The plain political fact is that the 
different producers have 
different goals. Iran and 
Algeria, for example, have 
sizeable populations and 
many resources other than 
oil. They therefore aim to 
sell as much oil as possi- 
ble to get funds for other 
kinds of development. 
Only Abu Dhabi, Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia have 
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small enough populations to lower oil 
output without noticeably disrupting 
their preindustrial economies. But if 
they do so, argues Oil Economist Wal- 
ter J. Levy in a new study, they will 
watch their own earnings plummet 
while their competitors prosper. 

In fact, Saudi Arabia already has 
announced that it will go ahead with 
expansion programs that could boost 
output to 11.2 million bbl. per day in 
1975, from 8.5 million bbl. daily last Sep- 
tember. The Saudis do not mind if crude- 
oil prices decline. They sit on reserves 
huge enough to last long after other pro- 
ducers run dry and thus 
have what one econo- 
mist calls “a longer ho- 
rizon over which to max- 
imize their profits.” Fur- 
ther, the Saudis, like 
other producing coun- 
tries on the Arabian 
Peninsula, invest much 
of their oil revenues in 
industrialized nations. If 
the Arabs cut production 
to force prices higher, 
they know that the move 
could depress the econ- 
omies of the U.S., Japan 
and Europe and that the 
value of those invest- 
ments could plummet. 

Beyond that, says Economist Green- 
span, the Saudis want to “prevent the de- 
velopment of significant alternate sourc- 
es of energy.” Such sources—oil from 
coal or shale, the atom or the earth’s 
own heat, for example—are expensive 
to harness. But once the necessary tech- 
nology has been perfected, operating 
costs will be low. The Saudis are there- 
fore willing to allow oil prices to turn 
down in order to head off the U.S. Proj- 
ect Independence and equivalent pro- 
grams elsewhere before they get well 
under way. 

The poorer nations 
would be the greatest 
beneficiaries of a lower 
world price for crude. As 
it is, says Economist 
Levy, they “face almost 
insurmountable difficul- 
ties” in paying for oil 
and the petrochemical 
fertilizers that they need 
to grow food for their 
burgeoning populations. 
Industrialized nations 
would be spared some of 
the disruptive trade def- 
icits and monetary tur- 
moil from which they 
might suffer at present prices. If oil 
prices drop $4 per bbl. over the next two 
years, the U.S. could save $8 billion of 
foreign exchange just in 1975. That 
would probably mean more internation- 
al trade and more general prosperity, 
even for the oil-producing countries 
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New England’s Dilemma 


Of all the major regions in the U.S., 
only New England does not have an op- 
erating refinery. The result has been 
some of the highest fuel prices in the na- 
tion. At least five refineries have been 
proposed from Maine to Rhode Island 
in the past year. Only last month the vot- 
ers of the university town of Durham, 
N.H., turned down a bid by Aristotle 
Onassis’ Olympic Refineries Inc. to 
build a huge 400,000-bbl.-per-day facil- 
ity. Their objection: the refinery would 
mar the unspoiled coastline. 

Now another proposal is in trouble. 
The Pittston Co., a big oil-distribution 
and coal-mining corporation (1972 sales: 
$625 million), wants to put up a 250,000- 
bbl.-per-day refinery in Eastport (pop. 
2,000), where Maine meets Canada. 
Like Durham, Eastport has a glorious, 
wild shoreline with rocky peninsulas, 
twisting coves and hidden bays. It also 
has a deepwater harbor big enough to 
accommodate today’s enormous super- 
tankers. But, unlike Durham, it is a gray 
and decaying town. Eastport is too far 
from big cities to be a summer haven 
for tourists, and so its economy is de- 
pendent on declining fishing and fish- 
processing industries. Unemployment is 
so high that the area has been called “a 
down-East Appalachia.” 

The Pittston refinery would be an 
economic bonanza, and thus has some 
local support. It would cost $350 mil- 
lion to build and would pay about 90% 
of Eastport’s tax bill. The refinery and 
its storage tanks would cover 650 acres 
—and under Maine law, Pittston must 
either own or have firm options on the 
land before it can get state approval 
for the project. The requirement hikes 
the value of as yet unsecured parcels. 


Positive effects from the embargo. 
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HARBOR SCENE AT ROTTERDAM’’S STILL BUSTLING EUROPOORT 


Pittston is said to have offered Mearl 
Corp., which transforms fish scales into 
raw materials for shirt buttons and lip- 
stick, as much as $7 million for a key 35- 
acre plot. 

Still, some local landowners vow 
not to sell at any price. Others, in- 
cluding Mearl Chairman Harry Mattin, 
have refused to commit themselves un- 
til Maine’s board of environmental pro- 
tection officially rules on the refinery 
project. What they all fear is a di- 
sastrous oil spill that could tar the coast- 
line and wipe out the fisheries. 

According to the U.S. Coast Guard, 
fog blankets Eastport more than 60 days 
a year. Beyond that, the waters are 
treacherous and powerful tides often 
submerge navigational buoys. One of 
the few pilots now licensed to guide 
large ships into Eastport, Captain Amos 
Mills, testified at public environmental 
hearings: “The only thing that Eastport 
has going for it is deep water; and 
when that is balanced against the fog 
and the currents, there is little to rec- 
ommend the place for tanker traffic.” 
Canada is even considering a law for- 
bidding supertankers from crossing the 
Canadian waters that provide the only 
access to Eastport. 

An Invitation. Other schemes are 
being suggested for other places. Gibbs 
Oil Co. has proposed one refinery in- 
land from the deep harbor at Portland, 
Me., and Massachusetts politicians have 
invited oilmen to build another refinery 
in the economically depressed Lowell- 
Dracut area. Olympic Refineries has 
been investigating coastal locations in 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire. But 
wherever New England's first refinery 
may end up, local residents will have to 
approve it after confronting the persis- 
tent dilemma of economics vy. ecology 
—the worst conundrum of the whole en- 
ergy crisis. 


SIMONPIETRI—SYGMA 

































THE NETHERLANDS 


Business as Usual 


In Rotterdam’s Europoort, oil busi- 
ness goes on as usual. Giant tankers glide 
across the busy harbor to docks where 
workmen connect the ships to shiny um- 
bilical pipes that drain their heavy car- 
goes of crude. Near by, five gigantic re- 
fineries crank out prodigious quantities 
of fuel for the thirsty North European 
market. The only abnormal thing about 
the scene is that it is not supposed to be 
happening. Like three other nations,* 
The Netherlands is still officially being 
embargoed by the Arab oil states that 
last month ended their five-month ban 
on exports to the U.S. 

Shift in Shipments. The effect has 
been minimal because the international 
oil companies, including Royal 
Dutch/Shell, have shifted oil shipments 
so that virtually the same amount of 
crude is entering Rotterdam as was a 
year ago. Shipments of Iranian and Ni- 
gerian oil originally destined for nonem- 
bargoed nations like Britain and France 
have been brought to Rotterdam, while 
The Netherlands’ usual share of Arab 
petroleum has been sent elsewhere. The 
Arabs themselves have permitted the oil 
companies to off-load some Arab oil in 
Rotterdam—if its ultimate destination 
is Belgium or West Germany’s Ruhr 
Valley, both connected to the Dutch port 
by pipeline. The result, says a Rotter- 
dam municipal official, is that “the em- 
bargo could continue indefinitely and it 
would not make any difference.” 

The Dutch nonetheless are puzzled 
by the Arabs’ official retention of the 
embargo. Saudi Arabian Petroleum 
Minister Ahmed Zaki Yamani has ex- 
plained that the Dutch had not, like 
other European nations, supported the 
Arab demand for an Israeli withdrawal 
from all Arab territories. But the Dutch 
in fact signed a Common Market state- 
ment issued last November supporting 
United Nations Resolution 242, which 
calls for such a pullback. The Arabs may 
be officially maintaining the boycott not 
so much to punish the Dutch as to keep 
a sword of Damocles dangling over the 
international oil companies that have 
huge investments in refineries and pipe- 
lines in Rotterdam. 

If so, the effect has been the oppo- 
site. Indeed, the Arab decision may have 
the salutary effect of fostering Common 
Market solidarity. Dutch sources indi- 
cate that The Netherlands may stall 
preparations for the Arab-European 
conference proposed for late this year 
until the Arabs scrap the embargo. They 
are receiving support from, of all na- 
tions, France, which is the conference’s 
prime sponsor. Says French Foreign 
Minister Michel Jobert: “The Arabs 
cannot expect Europe to deal with them 
as a unit if they continue to discrim- 
inate against members of the Common 
Market.” 


*Portugal, Rhodesia and South Africa 
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_ HOME AIR CONDITIONING 


Al 


ajor Breakthrough! 
We call it the FlatTop coil because it’s the 
first full line of air conditioning cooling 
coils with flat tops. This is the part of a 
whole-house system that goes on your fur- 
nace to cool and dehumidify the air. 


It's only 7% inches high. That’s about half 
the height of commonly used “‘A”’ or slanted 
coils. Result: an easy, neat installation, 
even in homes with high furnaces or low 
ceilings. 


Typical “A” coils require a drain pan (see 
picture) to catch the humidity (condensate) 
the coil removes from your home's air, 
But, these pans may also serve to distort 
airflow which may mean more blower speed, 
more power, more noise. If not properly 
installed, these pans may quickly become 
an environment for algae, growths and 
odors. 


York’s FlatTop coil ends these problems 
with a new, patented system of sawtooth 
fins and narrow, sloped drain troughs. 
This means complete drainage, minimum 
air blockage, quiet comfort. And, it may 
even extend furnace life and help save 
heating fuel. See your York dealer or write 
for free brochure for all the facts. 


COMPARE FOR YOURSELF 
Typical “A” Half as high, yet 
cooling coil. does the same 
Note greater cooling job. 
height and Note patented, 
large drain pan. sloped troughs. 





BUILDING A 
2nd CENTURY 
OF QUALITY 





ANNIVERSARY 


Sa 








e Energy Ratios 
J 

York offers 7 outside condensing units to 

match the FlatTop coils. Your York dealer 

now has over 30 selections to meet your 

home's cooling needs. This flexibility also 

improves York's energy consumption ratios. 





York Champion Ill Outside Condensing Unit 


Plus: quiet operation, low silhouette styling, 
and York's quality reputation. 


Send Coupon to: York Div. of Borg-Warner Corp. 
P.O. Box 1592, York, Pa. 17405 


NAME = 
ADDRESS _ 
cary COUNTY == 


STATE i 
( Rush FlatTop Coil Data 
(1) Call me for free home estimate 
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MUSKIE PLAYS BINGO DRINAN BUYS A SHIRT 





If you can’t join ‘em, beat ‘em, de- 
cided the Journalists for Professional 
Equality, a group of Washington report- 
ers who banded together to protest the 
barring of women from membership in 
the capital's venerable press club, the 
Gridiron. In competition against that 
group’s annual “roast” of politicians, the 
J.P.E. staged its own bash: a $7.50-a- 
head, beer-and-chili evening to benefit 
the Reporters’ Committee for Freedom 
of the Press. Entertaining the sellout 
crowd of 800 were such Gridiron de- 
fectors as Senator Ed Muskie, running a 
bingo game; former Attorney General 
Elliot Richardson, autographing his doo- 
dles for auction (highest price was 
$1,000); Senator Adlai Stevenson Ill, taxi- 
dancing; CBS’s Dan Rather, selling kiss- 
es for 50 cents; and Martha Mitchell, who 
offered to call anyone, anywhere, about 
anything—for $5. At least one Congress- 
man had his consciousness raised. The 
Rev. Robert Drinan bought a T shirt 
reading “Trust in God. She will pro- 
vide.” Said the jolly Jesuit: “Aren’t these 
for girls?” 

eo 

Among the 30,000 letters that she re- 
ceives each month from the most desper- 
ate of her millions of readers, the na- 
tion’s best-read problem solver has not 
yet heard from the White House. Should 
a plea for help arrive, however, 
unstumpable Ann Landers will be ready. 
Last week, speaking to 1,500 students at 
Notre Dame, Eppie Lederer, who has 
been “Ann” for 19 years, was asked how 
she would advise President Nixon. “Get 
on national television and say ‘I re- 
sign, ” said Ann bluntly, At a recent 
White House reception she went on to 
relate, a “prominent politician” ap- 
proached her: “So you're Ann Landers 
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—tell me something funny.” Replied 
Ann, quick as usual with a putdown: “So 
you're a politician—tell me a lie.” 
a 

After the opening home game last 
week, the San Diego Padres agreed that 
they deserved a break—from McDon- 
ald’s. Trailing 9-5 in the eighth inning 
against the Houston Astros, the Padres 
were chastised in front of 39,000 fans 
by their new owner, Ray Kroc, 71, chair- 
man of America’s fastest-food empire. 
Perhaps hoping to instill in the team 
McDonald’s_ will-to-win spirit, Kroc 
announced over the public address sys- 
tem: “I've never seen such stupid ball 
playing in my life.” Although Kroc lat- 
er apologized, the Padres considered 
complaining to Baseball Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn, then thought better of it. 
Still, it may be a long season. 

. 


Deposed as king in 1967, Patrick 
Olimi, 28, does not have time to be nos- 
talgic about the old days in Toro, his for- 


EX-KING PATRICK OLIMI BELTS ONE FOR POITIER 


mer kingdom in western 
Uganda. He has settled in 
neighboring Kenya and 
started a career in advertis- 
ing. But the rigors of mon- 
archy hardly prepared him 
for a humdrum existence; so 
when he was offered the 
role of stand-in for Sidney 
3 Poitier in a movie, The Wil- 
* by Conspiracy, filmed in 
Nairobi and Nanyuki, he 
took a leave of absence from 
his company. Patrick em- 
phasized it was only a lark. 
“I jumped at the offer as 
something new and excit- 
ing,” he said in a break be- 
tween the fights that doc- 
ument the story of a black 
South African’s escape from 
jail. About the plot, he is en- 
thusiastic: “I’m glad it 
shows so starkly the evils of 
the color bar.” As for his 
own role: “It’s much harder 
than being a king.” 
. 
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It was an_ oldsters’ 
Woodstock. Some 2,800 
mostly middle-aged fans 
roared and stamped as a 
stouter, hoarser Frank Sinatra, 58, 
opened his eight-city “comeback” tour 
with a concert at Manhattan’s Carnegie 
Hall. The audience, which included Gin- 
ger Rogers, Cristina Ford, Freddie Bris- 
son and Bette Midler, paid up to $150 
a ticket. Several women screamed 
“You're still gorgeous!” as the Voice 
swung into standards from his pre-Mia 
Farrow period like Here's That Rainy 
Day and I Get a Kick Out of You. If 
Frankie no longer sings with the glan- 
dular whine that made him the na- 
tion’s No. | crooner for almost three 
decades, he still has his ineffable tim- 
ing and cheek. Sipping red wine and 
slipping in a commercial for the brand, 
Frankie teased New York's minuscule 
mayor Abe Beame (5 ft. 2 in.), whom 
he spotted in the audience. Cracked 
Frank: “The mayor is not in black tie 
tonight. Tatum O'Neal got the tuxedo 
first.” Then he toasted the city where 
his career began in 1943; “I've had 
some of my best fights here.” 








Only Monte Carlo is Monte Carlo. 


Only VO. isVO. 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C 





There is only one Monte Carlo By 
sunlightor 





nie the brightest jew el 





inthe glitter enecklac eof pleasure spc tS 
that grace the Riviera. Halfway between 
Nice and San Remo, it nestles at the foot 
of the southern Alps, facing the gentle 
Mediterranean 

At any given time, in any season, the 
worlds greatest fleet of expensive yachts 
will be anchored in its 
crystal waters. And in 
the great he t€ ls, the 
nightclubs, and along 
the white sanc 
beac hes the we id's 
greatest cx lectic yn of 
wealthy fun-lovers 
will be doing what 


they de ) the best 





celebrating 
Princes and Lords, producers and star- 
lets, financiers and poets —they gather 
for the Monte Carlo Rally in January 
and for the Grand Prix Automobile de 
Monaco in June. By day they worship the 
sun, and by night they light up the huge 
casinos with roulette and Chemin de fer 
And through itall, only Monte Carlo is 
Monte Carlo. The heart of the Riviera. A 
way of life. A one-of-a-kind creation 
Like Monte Carlo, Seagram's V_O. is 
also one-of-a-kind; a creation suited to 
sophisticated tastes. Generation after 
generation. V.O. has stood alone, as a 
hisky uncompromising in quality 
with a tradition of craftsmanship 
that has made it The First 
Canadian in smoothness. The 
First Canadian in lightness 
And The First Canadian in 






ite 


popularity throughout * 
the world Seagranrs 
Only Monte Carlo f ¥.0, 


is Monte Carlo. Only pe : wea 
V.O. is V.O. All the : 


others come after. 


Seagrams 
The First Crneclian, 





MG. First on the scene. 
And still one jump ahead. 


Before MG, there wasn't much of a 
sports car scene in America. 

But from the moment the first 
MG-TC touched these shores in\ 1947 
the picture changed: So much so that 
MG has almost become an American 
synonym for sports car. 

Today's MGB is the SCCA National 
Champion in E Production for the third 
year in a row. With that kind of track 
record, you can see why MGB is what 
great sports car motoring is all about. 

MGB is trim, taut and agile. 

The four-speed gearbox puts your 
reflexes in touch with the 1798 c.c. 
engine. That's a 4-cylinder powerplant 


that's as economical as it is lively. 

The rack and pinion steering, the 
race-seasoned suspension and the 
front disc brakes combine to give you 
precise, sure-footed handling and stop- 
ping—the kind of response that turns 
driving pressure into driving pleasure. 

You'll experience it most where 
the roads still touch the edges of na- 
ture and the air is scented with the 
sweet smells of earth. 

But make no mistake, the MGB is 
just as much at home on a six-lane ex- 
pressway as it is on two-lane blacktop. 

The MGB is complete with full 
sports car instrumentation, including 





tachometer, trip odometer, and gauges 
for fuel, oil, water and battery. There 
are also reclining bucket seats, 
wrapped steering wheel, carpeting, oil 
cooler, mag-style wheels and radial- 
ply tires. 

So make the scene at your MG 
dealer and see why MG is still one jump 
ahead. For his name and for infor- 
mation about overseas delivery, call 
(800) 447-4700. In Iilinois, call 
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(800) 322-4400. Calis are toll 

free. | 
MG. The sports car America | 

loved first. (CEVLAND) 


BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS, INC. LEONIA, N.J.07605 








“Woodstein” Meets 
“Deep Throat” 


When their editors first suggested 
that Washington Post Reporters Carl 
Bernstein and Bob Woodward team up 
on the Watergate story, neither exactly 
danced on the city desk. The dissim- 
ilarities of the two junior reporters boded 
a stormy working partnership. To Bern- 
stein, 30,a University of Maryland drop- 
out, Woodward was a smooth Yalie who 
drove a 1970 Karmann-Ghia and 
smelled of ivied clubs. To Woodward, 
also 30, the shaggy Bernstein symbolized 
one of those unseemly counterculture 
journalists. But when they accepted the 
Pulitzer Prize in May 1973 for their pi- 
oneering probe of the Watergate scan- 
dal, it was obvious that the odd couple 
made an ideal journalistic team. 

As recounted in their book All the 
President's Men (Simon & Schuster), to 
be published in June, the collaboration 
began falteringly. Each kept his own list 
of phone numbers and stumbled over 
the tracks of the other while chasing 
Watergate exclusives. Even after their 
joint bylines finally began appearing six 
weeks after the June 1972 break-in of 
the Democratic National Headquarters, 
the two fought vehemently over points 
in their stories. Yet their dissimilarities 
effectively checked and balanced each 
other’s performance. Woodward, a reg- 
istered Republican, was cautious, an 
awkward writer and shy interviewer. 
Bernstein was brash, ready to take a 
chance, a polished writer and cunning 
interviewer. 

Extremely Sensitive. Both men 
credit their success to drudging pursuit 
of the facts. But it was their handful of 
well-connected informants that basical- 
ly accounted for their success and was 
the envy of the Washington press corps 
—and the despair of the White House. 
Foremost among their key sources was 
a man whom the authors still tantaliz- 
ingly refuse to name. They called him 
“Deep Throat,” and report only that he 
was a pre-Watergate friend of Wood- 
ward's, a trusted and experienced Ex- 
ecutive Branch official with “extremely 
sensitive” antennae that seemed to pick 
up every murmur of fresh conspiracy at 
the capital's power center. 

If Woodward needed to see Deep 
Throat, the reporter would send a sig- 
nal by moving a flower pot with a red 
flag in it to the rear of his apartment bal- 
cony; by prearrangement the two would 
then meet about 2 a.m. in an under- 
ground garage. If Deep Throat wanted 
to set up a meeting, he would send a mes- 
sage via Woodward's morning copy of 
the New York Times; on the lower cor- 
ner of page 20, clock hands would be 
drawn to indicate the time of the ren- 
dezvous. Woodward says he never fig- 
ured out how Deep Throat got hold of 
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his newspaper. Despite his impeccable 
connections, Deep Throat was reluctant 
to feed the reporters new information. 
His main function was to corroborate 
their findings, steering them away from 
false leads and confirming their true 
ones. It was Deep Throat who, among 
other things, told the pair that the bur- 
glary was only part of a wide political in- 
telligence network and that former At- 
torney General John Mitchell knew 
about it. 

The only major source whom the re- 
porters reveal by name is Hugh Sloan, 
the slight young Nixon operative who 
resigned as treasurer of the Committee 
to Re-Elect the President when he 
learned of C.R.P.’s sordid political in- 
volvements. Sloan led the re- 
porters onto the fact that funds 
for the burglary came from 
C.R.P. Among other sources 
who pepper the book's pages 
with their tips: “the Bookkeep- 
er,” a conscience-stricken wom- 
an who served C.R.P.'s finance 
chairman, Maurice Stans. 
“Something is rotten in Den- 
mark and I'm part of it,” she 
tremblingly warned Bernstein in 
her home one night a few weeks 
after the break-in. 

The tips were pure gold, but 
seldom freely proffered. Wood- 
ward and Bernstein received no 
sudden revelation of Watergate’s 
wider dimensions, used no 
James Bond wiles to score their 
scoops. They dug out the story 
in tortuously mined fragments, 
relying on shrewd hunches, dog- 
ged legwork and constant check- 
ing. Their efforts paid off on the 
night of Sept. 28, 1972, when a 
phone call from an unidentified = 
Government lawyer steered 
Bernstein to a Tennessee state 
official, Alex Shipley, who said 
that he had been approached in June 
1971 by Donald Segretti, an Army pal 
from Viet Nam days. Segretti wanted 
Shipley to work for the Nixon forces as 
part of an undercover dirty-tricks cam- 
paign against Democratic presidential 
contenders in 1972. The tireless track- 
ing down of Segretti brought the report- 
ers confirmation of his underhanded ac- 
tivities, his apparently unlimited travel 
funds and his tie to several old Univer- 
sity of Southern California friends, 
among them Dwight Chapin, who had 
by then become President Nixon’s ap- 
pointments secretary. 

Bernstein learned from Senator Ed- 
mund Muskie that Muskie’s campaign 
had been plagued by a series of strange 
mishaps: stolen documents, canceled 
rallies, schedule breakdowns. Then an 
unnamed Justice Department source re- 
vealed that Segretti was under Govern- 
ment investigation and guardedly con- 
firmed Bernstein’s suspicion that a 


connection existed between Segretti and 
Chapin. Deep Throat then confirmed 
that the dirty-tricks group was funded 
by C.R.P. After Woodward and Bern- 
stein’s story on Segretti’s spy-and-sab- 
otage operation and the Chapin connec- 


tion appeared on Oct. 15, 1972 
—showing how the President's men 
sanctioned a massive effort to subvert 
the election process—the meaning of 
Watergate became clearer. Write the au- 
thors: “The spreading stain of Watergate 
had finally seeped into the White 
House.” 

Their work had just begun. Sources 
hinted that if Dwight Chapin was tied 
to Segretti, higher White House aides 
for whom Chapin worked were likely in- 





REPORTERS WOODWARD & BERNSTEIN IN POST CITY ROOM 
Flower pots, threats and underground meetings. 


volved: perhaps Presidential Chief of 
Staff H.R. Haldeman. In following that 
lead, the reporters suffered their first 
crippling setback. They had been im- 
bued from the first with the need for cau- 
tion—“When in doubt, leave it out,” 
their editors ordered—and had decided 
early to forgo generalizations in favor 
of only the specific and solid. They 
checked every fresh fact against at least 
two different sources. But the pressure 
of keeping one scoop ahead of the com- 
petition—notably TiME’s Sandy Smith 
—inevitably led to slips in the pair’s fail- 
safe procedure. A hasty conversation 
with Hugh Sloan resulted in a misun- 
derstanding and a Woodward-Bernstein 
story containing the erroneous assertion 
that Sloan had told the grand jury that 
Haldeman was involved in funding the 
political espionage scheme. It was a se- 
rious mistake, giving critics of the re- 
porters an opportunity to challenge 
the credibility of their previous sto- 
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Now, people of all ages can enjoy the 
great hits of a fabulous musical era... 


TIME brings you a whole library of more than 400 Swing Era 
instrumental and vocal hits, re-created in the original 

meconps afrangements and recorded in modern, advanced-technology 
stereo. It’s as if the big bands had never broken up! 


Start by enjoying 


The Music of 


1940-1941 | 
Free for 10 days | 











Including: The BENNY GOODMAN 
version of LET'S DANCE e The 
JIMMIE LUNCEFORD version 
of WELL ALL RIGHT THEN e 
The GLENN MILLER version 
of SUNRISE SERENADE e 
The TOMMY DORSEY ver- 
sion of LONESOME ROAD 

e The HARRY JAMES ver- 

sion of TWO O'CLOCK 
JUMP e many more. 
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Also available in tape cartridges 
and cassettes ($2 additional) 






In the BENNY GOODMAN 
versions . , 
King Porter Stomp 
Stompin’ at the 
Savoy...And the 
Angels Sing... 
Honeysuckle Rose 
...Jersey Bounce... 
Clarinet a la King ... Rachel's Dream 
Moon Glow... Sometimes I'm 
Happy...Let’s Dance...Goodbye...Bugle 
Call Rag...Benny Rides Again...Don't 
Be That Way...and more. 


In the BOB CROSBY 


versions At the Jazz Band Ball... 
Boogie Woogie Maxixe . . . Honky Tonk 
Train... Little Rock Getaway. .. March 
of the Bob Cats... South Rampart Street 
Parade Muskrat Ramble . Sum- 
mertime . and more 


In the LES BROWN 


versions Bizet Has His Day . . . High 

on a Windy Trumpet Leap Frog... 

Sentimental Journey . . . Twilight Time 
I've Got My Love to Keep Me Warm 
and more, 


In the GLENN MILLER 


versions American Patrol...Chatta- 
nooga Choo Choo 
...Elmer’s Tune... 
In the Mood... It 
Happened in Sun 
Valley ... I've Got 
a Gal in Kalama- 
zoo... Juke Box 
Saturday Night... 
Moonlight Sere- 
nade .. . Pennsyl- 
vania 6-5000 ...A String of Pearls... 
Tuxedo Junction ...St. Louis Blues 
March . . . Sunrise Serenade . . . Little 
Brown Jug... Serenade in Blue... At 
Last .. . Don't Sit Under the Apple Tree 
... and more. 


In the HARRY JAMES 


versions | Cried for You . . . Septem- 
ber Song...Cherry...Ciribiribin. . . Flat- 
bush Flanagan . | Had the Craziest 
Dream ... I've Heard That Song Before 
..James Session...Music Makers... 
Sleepy Lagoon...You Made Me Love 
You...and more. 


In the DUKE ELLINGTON 


versions Sophisticated Lady. .. Mood 
Indigo. . . Rockin’ in Rhythm Echoes 
of Harlem... Bojangles .. . Blue Serge 
... All Too Soon...In a Mellow Tone... 
Caravan... Perdido... Satin Doll... 
Take the “A" Train . . . Jack the Bear 





. . . Things Ain't What They Used to 
Be... and more. 








IN the BUNNY BERIGAN 


versions | Can't Get Started High 
Society Prisoner's Song 


In the WOODY HERMAN 


versions Apple Honey Bijou 
Blowin’ Up a Storm Happiness Is a 
Thing Called Joe . Blue Flame . . 
Early Autumn... Wildroot... Northwest 
Passage .. . Four Brothers . . . Golden 
Wedding .. . Goosey Gander .. . Blues 
On Parade Woodchopper's Ball 
and more 


In the LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


versions Mahogany Hall Stomp . . . 
Struttin’ With Some Barbecue 


In the JIMMIE LUNCEFORD 
versions 
Ain't She Sweet... 
Blues in the Night 
Cheatin’ on Me 
. Coquette 
For Dancers Only 
. . Four or Five 
Times . . . Margie 
. Rhythm is Our “a 
Business . . My Blue Heaven... 
"Tain't What You Do...and more. 


In the STAN KENTON 


versions Across the Alley from the 
Alamo ... Artistry in Rhythm . . . Artis- 
try Jumps .. . Eager Beaver. . . The 
Peanut Vendor... Tampico... Painted 
Rhythm .. . Intermission Riff . . . and 
more. 


In the EARL HINES 


versions Boogie Woogie on St. Louis 
Blues ...Mad House ... Number19... 
Piano Man .. . Rosetta... . Cavernism 
...G, T. Stomp. 


In the COUNT BASIE 


versions April in Paris .. . Basie Boo- 
gie .. . Broadway . . . Down for Double 
... Jumpin’ at the Woodside .. . One 
O'Clock Jump .. . The Kid from Red 
Bank ... and more. 





In the 

TOMMY DORSEY 

versions 
pais |e Woogie .. . Chicago .. . Chloe 
... Deep River... Hawaiian War Chant 
... I'm Gettin’ Sentimental Over You... 
Marie . . . On the Sunny Side of the 
Street... Song of India... Then I'll Be 
Happy .. . Well, Git It! . . . Lonesome 

Road ... Opus One... and more. 





Included with your subscription 
—this 15-book history of 


The Swing Era 


Each of the albums in the Swing Era 
series includes three stereo LP rec- 
ords*—plus a handsome 914"x12%", 
64-page hardbound book. Together 
these books make up a fascinating 
word and picture history of The 
Swing Era. You'll read about the 
music and where it came from... 
meet the men who played it... and 
enjoy the atmosphere of the Swing 
Era years. You'll see and read about 


jitterbugs . . . Babe Ruth and Lou 
Gehrig ... jalopies .. .""Wrong Way” 
Corrigan .. . old time radio. . . the 
zoot suit... Dorothy Dix... Yo-Yo 


stunts .. . the 1939 World's Fair. . . 
Aimee Semple McPherson. . . Holly- 
wood's Palladium .. . the 20th Cen- 
tury Limited .. . Joe Louis and Tony 
Galento .. . The Old Gold Puzzle 
Contest .. . Fiorello La Guardia... 
the Normandie . .. and much more. 


“Records can be played on good mono phonographs as weil as stereo machines. 





The years from the 30's up into the 50’s have 
earned a prominent place in musical history. 
This is the era that produced the great music 
known as Swing. 

The hits of that time are true classics—a 
source of enjoyment not only to people who 
were growing up when Swing was king, but 
also to younger people who are now discover- 
ing this marvelous music for the first time. 

The sound of Glenn Miller's brass men 
swinging through Tuxedo Junction at the 
Glen Island Casino, while people all over the 
country listened in on radio in the summer 
dusk... 

...or Benny Goodman's clarinet lilting 
Let’s Dance at the Paramount, bringing jit- 
terbugs to their feet to do the Lindy in the 
aisles... 

...or Harry James’ hot trumpet...Gene 
Krupa’s bone-rattling drumming...the 
pure, strong phrasing of Tommy Dorsey’s 
trombone... 

...for millions, these and the other great 
sounds of Swing are reminders of jukebox 
hops, saddle shoes, front-porch swings, war 
bonds, steam locomotives, ration coupons, 
Burma-Shave signs, gardenia corsages, and a 
thousand and one other memories of days 
gone by. 

For other millions, born more recently, 
these great sounds are new sounds—deserving 
of discovery for the superb instrumentation, 
the hypnotic rhythm, the unique listenability 
that made Swing such a hit in the first place 
~—and which are now helping to bring Big 
Band music back into favor with a whole new 
generation. 

Back when most of the great swing hits 
were recorded, however, stereo was still a 
thing of the future. So all too many swing 
classics were preserved can as scratchy, thin- 
sounding monaural recordings. Much of the 
sweet sound and excitement of “live” swing 
was lost. 

But now, it’s possible for you to enjoy all 
the hits listed here, and many more as well, 
in full, glorious, genuine stereo. For now, 
Trme-Lire Recorps offers you THE SWING 
ERA-—a whole library of more than 400 in- 
strumental and vocal swing hits re-created in 
the original arrangements. Not doctored up 
and rerecorded from early monaural press- 
ings. But played live in the original versions 
by present-day master musicians, many of 
whom had played in the original big bands, 
and recorded in the lifelike magic of modern 
stereo. There are hits that helped brighten 
the depression days of the 30’s—like the Bob 
Crosby version of Muskrat Ramble and the 
Duke Ellington version of Sophisticated 
Lady. Hits that saw a nation off to war in the 
40’s—like the Harry James version of I Cried 
for You and the Glenn Miller version of 
Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree. Hits from 
the happy postwar years up into the 50’s— 
like the Stan Kenton version of Artistry 
Jumps and the Buddy Morrow version of 
Night Train. It’s as if the big bands had 
never broken up! 

But you have to hear this fantastic music 
to appreciate how faithfully it captures the 
beat, the style, the intonation of the original 
versions. So we invite you to audition free for 
10 days the introductory album in the series. 
Hear the famed Glenn Miller version of In 
The Mood and Tuxedo Junction...the re- 
nowned Benny Goodman version of Let's 
Dance and Stealin’ Apples...and many more. 
Then decide if you want to keep the album. 
You may do so for only $13.95 ($14.95 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling, or you 
may return it within 10 days with no further 
obligation. If you keep it, we will send you 
other albums in the series as described on the 
reply card. But there is no obligation for you 
to buy any of these albums and you may 
cancel cea subscription any time. Mail card 
now. If card is missing, write for details to 
TrMeE-Lire Recorps, Dept. 5402, Time & Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


The quality 
of creation 
lives on paper. 


can do for you, have your 


Man and Nature, each in their own way, 
reflect their unique technologies in the qual- 
ity of whatever they create. Strawberries 
and gears. 

{an has yet to create strawberries. But he 
can create his own expressions on paper 
Like the image of a company in its corporate 
communications. Using our enamel 
printing papers, you can create the right 
impression for your organization. These 
extraordinary papers are made by 
Consolidated, the only major specialist in 
this field. 

To see what these distinctive papers 


rinter ask his 


> 


Consolidated Paper Merchant for free test 
sheets of one of our papers. Then, run them 
on your next printing order and make an 
on-the-press comparison. 

Meanwhile, let us send you a print quality 
demonstration on one of our extraordinary 
papers —CENTURA OFFSET ENAMEI 


the Specialist 
in enamel 
printing pape 





ries. Sloan's lawyer brusquely denied the 
story, and the White House denounced 
it as “shabby journalism.” Confused and 
angered by their mistake, the reporters 
rashly exposed one of their prime sourc- 
es, an FBI agent, to his superior. They 
were so shaken by their error in the 
story that they considered offering their 
resignations to the Post 

Their story apparently also had dra- 
matic repercussions in the White House 
Woodward learned from Deep Throat 
that the President, infuriated over news 
leaks, had told aides that some $5 mil- 
lion in leftover campaign funds might as 
well be used “to take the Washington 
Post down a notch. Nixon was wild, 
shouting and hollering that ‘we can’t 
have it and we're going to stop it [the 
leaks]. I don’t care how much it costs.’ ” 
Not long afterward rival Florida broad- 
casting companies filed a challenge 
through the Federal Communications 
Commission to the Post's ownership of 
two Florida television stations. The Post 
is still fighting to retain its licenses. 

Fearful of possible retribution from 
the President’s men, sources began 
avoiding the reporters and new leads 
dried up. For five weeks after the Halde- 
man story, the reporters were unable to 
provide another Page One exposé. In 
desperation Woodward and Bernstein 
tried to reach Watergate grand jury 
members for information, a rash move 
that outraged Federal Judge John Sirica 
and nearly landed the pair in jail for vi- 
olating the secrecy of grand jury pro- 
ceedings. A warning from Deep Throat 
that the two might be targets of Govern- 
ment surveillance—or worse—plunged 
them into fears for their safety. Both sus- 
pected their phones might be tapped, 
their lives in danger. They never found 
evidence to support either fear. 

Hard Work. It was only in March 
1973 that Watergate Burglar James Mc- 
Cord confirmed much of Woodward and 
Bernstein’s reporting, when he implied 
to Judge Sirica in his celebrated letter 
that the case had wider ramifications. 
Up till then, other publications—with 
the exception of TIME and the New 
York 7imes—had been slow to respond 
to the Post team’s lead, perhaps because 
neither reporter enjoyed national pres- 
tige. After McCord’s bombshell, the rest 
of the press turned more aggressive. By 
then, Woodward and Bernstein, dubbed 
“Woodstein” by their colleagues, were 
hard at work on their book—a tale 
which grippingly suggests how close 
Americans came to remaining blinkered 
from Watergate’s true dimensions 

For Bernstein and Woodward, the 
rewards have been substantial. Before 
they began reporting on Watergate, the 
two earned together less than $30,000 a 
year. Now, from raises and book ad- 
vances, magazine, paperback and movie 
nights (Robert Redford wants to play 
Woodward), each reporter stands to 
earn more than $500,000 before taxes 
from the book, a sum that could sur- 
pass President Nixon’s net worth—after 
he pays all his back taxes 
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Grand Old Man 


He was a courtly, imposing figure, 
given to Olympian judgments. A long- 
time associate characterized him as 
“something of a grandee.” Nearly ev- 
eryone called him Mr. Krock. During 
66 years as a journalist, Arthur Krock 
was the confidant—and quite often the 
prickly conscience—of the select and 
powerful in Washington. The mighty 
talked to him trustingly as a friend or 
warily as a critic, but almost always they 
talked 

A working day for Krock might in- 
clude conversations with Cabinet offi- 
cers, lunch at the Metropolitan Club, 
then an interview with the newsmaker 
of the day. On occasion that happened 
to be the President. Because of 
Krock’s integrity as a reporter 
and his power as the New York 
Times's chief man in Washing- 
ton for 20 years, he had the con- 
fidence and antipathy at various 
times of such diverse Presidents 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt, Har- 
ry Truman, Dwight Eisenhower 
and John Kennedy. He won two 
Pulitzer Prizes, in 1935 and 
1938, and was nominated for a 
third, which would have been a 
record for a journalist. But he re- 
fused it because he was then a 
member of the Pulitzer advisory 
board 

Along with Walter Lipp- 
mann and David Lawrence, 
Krock helped perfect the form 
of the serious political column. 
Lippmann offered the perspec- 
tive of history; Lawrence offered 
polemics; Krock encompassed 
both. He usually began his syn- 
dicated column “In the Nation” 
with a recitation of what some 
political leader had told him and 
then vented his opinions about 
it—generally conservative 
Though he wrote in a ponderous 
style, his comments invariably 
commanded the attention of po- 
litical leaders. “He had a lot of 
clout where it counted. He sure 
as hell wasn't for the subway 
trade,” remembers Fellow Columnist 
William S. White. “He had enormous in- 
fluence among the movers and shakers 
in Washington.” 

A bookkeeper’s son from Glasgow, 
Ky., Krock attended Princeton briefly, 
then began his journalistic career on the 
Louisville Herald and became Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Louisville 
Times in 1910. He went to Paris with 
Woodrow Wilson, won a citation from 
the French government for his cover- 
age of the Versailles peace conference, 
and returned to become the editorial 
manager at age 29 of both the Louis- 
ville Times and Courier-Journal. In 1927 
he joined the New York Times, and five 
years later became that newspaper's 
Washington bureau chief. 

Krock turned the bureau into a fief- 
dom. He demanded that correspondents 





THE PRESS 


develop their own expertise (“You've got 
to know as much about the subject as 
the men who make the news”) and at 
the same time defended them against 
querulous editors in New York. Though 
he might not agree with one of his re- 
porters’ interpretation of a story, he sel- 
dom tried to impose his own viewpoint 

In 1953, Krock moved aside as the 
Times's bureau chief. Though he was 
then 67, he admitted that he had 
“planned this move for a much later 
time.” But he did it so that James Res- 
ton could move into the chief's job in- 
stead of taking one of the several high 
posts offered to him by competitors 
Krock continued writing his column un- 
til he retired from the Times in 1966. 
He turned out three books of memoirs, 
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ARTHUR KROCK AT 87 
Prickly conscience of the powerful. 


but even in them, he allowed little of 
his personal life to intrude 

Despite his stern public demeanor, 
he was a devoted husband. His wife has 
been an invalid, and his great hope was 
that he would survive her so that he 
could take care of her. That was not to 
be. Last week, at the age of 87, Arthur 
Krock died of cancer 

In his last official column, K rock dis- 
played both his orotund prose and his 
historical perspective. “The volume. 
complexity and menaces of the unre- 
solved problems of humanity may not be 
accurately termed unexampled when 
submitted to history's test of relativity, 
though in the shadow of nuclear war 
they seem to be.” He ended with the wry 
comment: “Better to depart with the 
words of the character in the TV thrill- 
er: ‘All right, officer, I'll go quietly.’ ” 
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What I'm doing 


about smoking. 


ee I'm smoking Vantage. 
I took up smoking more than 15 years 
ago in the Marine Corps. 
I started smoking then because I wanted 
to. | smoke now because I want to. And 
[ intend to keep on smoking as long as 
I want to. 
But that doesn’t make me bury 
my head in the sand and ignore 
the stuff in the papers about smoking. 
My attitude is, OK, if high ‘tar’ 
and nicotine cigarettes are a concern 
to me, Id better do something about it. 
So I did. I started to smoke Vantage. 
Vantage gives me the flavor of my old brand, 
and that takes some doing, because what I 
used to smoke was way up there in essa 
‘tar’ and nicotine. 
And Vantage is not one of those | 
low ‘tar’ cigarettes youhave towork so | 
hard getting some taste out of, you end up 
























not wanting to smoke it. 
So what it really comes down to for me is = 0.9% 

. . micotine 
smoking Vantage or my old cigarettes, because | 
enjoy smoking and don’t want to give it up. | 

And if you feel the way I do, youll enjoy 


smc king Vantage too. Mi RO ag tr Gl 
c 4 ames Snhannor v4 
New York, New York 103 


a 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Filter: 10 mg. “tar” 0.8 mg. nicotne 
Menthol: 11 mg. “tat? 0.9 mg. nicotne—av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept. 73 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 





Every home run Henry Aaron hits from now until he 
retires will set a new record. But his homer on April 


8 in Atlanta Stadium will be the one best remembered 

that one broke Babe Ruth’s 39-year-old record of 
714. In the fourth inning, Hank lined a waist-high fast- 
ball from Los Angeles Lefthander Al Downing over 
the left-centerfield fence, where ecstatic Teammate 
Tom House caught it. Rounding second base, Aaron 
received a soulful salute from Dodger Shortstop Bill 
Russell. The warmest greeting came from his wife Bil- 
lye after he crossed the plate 








Weve created 
aworld unaffected 





by the world. 


Pan Am’s World, we modestly call it. hotel room, some sightseeing, and, depending on the 
The idea is to help you avoid running into the tour you go on, meals and tips and other extras. 
same problems on a vacation abroad that you're run- The price of land features for this special type 


ning away from at home. 

Before you think it’s some Utopian 
scheme, let’s look at how it’s working. 

At the height of the gas 
crisis, you could get a Pan Am’s 
World Rent-A-Car. And not 
only could you get one, you 
could also get enough gas- 
oline to get wherever it was 
you wanted to go. 

At the peak of the 
heating fuel shortage, you 
could stay at a nice, warm 
Inter-Continental hotel. 

Or a nice, cool one if you 
happened to be going to Latin 
America or the South Pacific. 

With inflation eating away 
at the dollar, there's Pan Am’s 
World European Restaurant Guide 
for only $1.95 to show you inexpensive 
places to dine. And free Pan Am’s World 


of tours among our many tours is guaran- 
teed not to go up all the way 
through August 31. Come defla- 
tion, inflation, devaluation, 
revaluation, and the decline 
of silver and pork belly 
futures. 
Each Pan Am’s World 
Tour also comes with a 
written guarantee that 
says when you arrive you'll 
get all the land features 
promised or something of 
equal value. If you don't, 
let us know within 60 days 

of your return and you'll get 
a refund for the cost of what 
wasn't delivered. 

We also have some people 

who have made a vocation out 
of vacationing.Our Pan Am’s World 
Tour testers. 















Shopping Guides to do comparison shopping for you. They comb the world with a fine-tooth comb. 

Pan Am’s World also offers you Pan Am’s World Checking out hotels, restaurants, sightseeing 
Tours,a special type of tours among our many guides, everything that might affect your Pan Am’s 
others. In these uncertain times, if you've picked World Tour. 
one of these tours, you've picked the most certain way Now if all this seems odd for an airline to be 
of getting a good vacation. doing, maybe it’s just that you're not used to it. 

Your travel agent can help you select a Pan You see, when other airlines say Au Revoir, 
Am’s World Tour to Europe, Latin America, the Sayonara, A Rivederci, Auf Wiedersehen at the 
Orient, or Hawaii and the Pacific. airport, they really mean goodbye. 

Everything is confirmed and reconfirmed before On Pan Am, however, the end of a flight is only 


you leave. You're assured of ground transportation, a the beginning. 
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The workls most experienced airline. 





One For All: The 


“If we can make films that are use- 
ful as well as entertaining, marvelous,” 
says Director Richard Lester. “But cin- 
ema must reflect the temper of the times. 
We must choose material not only on 
the basis of what we feel deeply, but on 
whether or not anybody's bloody well 
going to see it.” 

It has taken the 42-year-old Lester 
15 years of seesawing the highs and lows 
of moviemaking to reach that conclu- 
sion. Lester shot to prominence as the di- 
rector of the Beatles’ first film, A Hard 
Day's Night (1964), followed by the sur- 
real comedy The Knack (1965). He 
quickly became the hottest new direc- 
tor around; his trick-camera, quick-cut 
editing had a breezy spontaneity that 
spoke for the swinging London of the 
‘60s. With the artistic freedom that suc- 
cess can buy, Lester then turned his co- 
medic scatter-gun to more serious and 
deeply felt purpose. Starting in 1967 he 
made one troubling social satire about 
modern materialists (Petulia) and two 
savage antiwar polemics (How I Won 
the Warand The Bed-Sitting Room). All 
three fizzled at the box office, and by 
1969 Lester found himself effectively out 
of the movie business 

Now, with his first film in five years, 
Lester has returned to light farce and 
good fortune. In its first ten days of re- 
lease in the U.S., Lester’s new version 
of Alexandre Dumas’ classic The Three 
Musketeers has brought in more than 
$3.5 million—a hefty indication that 
what audiences bloody well want to see 
is sheer entertainment. Meticulously 
constructed, broadly funny and relative- 
ly chaste, The Three Musketeers is a film 
for the whole family, and one that is 
not about children or animals 

The film tells the familiar tale of 
those beloved cavaliers Athos (Oliver 





WELCH AS CONSTANCE 


New Musketeers 


Reed), Porthos (Frank Finlay), Aramis 
(Richard Chamberlain) and D’Arta- 
gnan (Michael York). But Lester has 
added to their motto, “All for one and 
one for all,” his own realistic coda: “And 
every man for himself.” His musketeers 
are mercenaries, albeit loyal ones, and 
their adventures occur on the mud-pud- 
died roads and in the filthy rooms of 
17th century France 

Dumas’ story has a prodigal range 
of appeal: the grandeur of the court of 
Louis XIII; the scandalous romance be- 
tween his Queen and England’s Chief 
Minister, the Duke of Buckingham; the 
political intrigues of Cardinal Richelieu; 
and most of all, the high-flying exploits 
of young Musketeer-Aspirant D’Arta- 
gnan and his three companions as they 
battle to foil the Cardinal's schemes and 
thus cover themselves with glory, hon- 
or and material reward 

Off and Romping. Lester's film has 
all this and more—sophisticated satire, 
opulent costumes, crashing swordplay, 
and a feast of historical fact—noblemen 
sniff clove-studded oranges as they walk 
through grimily Hogarthian streets; the 
King plays chess on a lawn-drawn 
board, with the palace dogs his four-foot- 
ed chess pieces. Within this lovingly re- 
created world, Lester’s musketeers are 
off and romping through an audacious 
barrage of pratfalls, sight gags, totter- 
ing demises and improbable acrobatics 
reminiscent of silent comedies 

Here are musketeers who miss, con- 
stantly swashing their buckles right in 
the wrong places. D’Artagnan furiously 
swings oul on a rope to unhorse an ad- 
versary, only to swing right past both 
horse and rider and come down in a 
pool of mud. Athos, about to finish off 
an enemy, finds himself suddenly 
hooked by the collar and lifted into the 
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DIRECTOR LESTER SHOOTING MUSKETEERS 
“Flies on the pillows.” 


air by a giant, donkey-powered water 
wheel. D’Artagnan’s love, the comely 
Constance (Raquel Welch), wafts inno- 
cently through it all, knocking over 
vases, dropping pots and pans and 
sweetly stepping into spitoons. 

Lester stages elaborately orchestrat- 
ed free-for-alls. He takes a secret meet- 
ing between the Queen (Geraldine 
Chaplin) and her lover, the Duke of 
Buckingham (Simon Ward), out of the 
Queen’s apartments and into the royal 
laundry room, turning it into a magnif- 
icently messy melee between the Mus- 
keteers and the Cardinal's guards—a 
riot of indigo dye in the face, lathery 
soap slides, and wickedly glorious 
slaughter 

Lester filled up the space around The 
Three Musketeers with a multiplicity of 
fascinating objects that really work. He 
found or had reproduced an awesome 
collection of 1620s artifacts such as 
coaches, farm implements, machinery 
and games. Almost every scene has 
someone playing at something histori- 
cally accurate—greased pole seesaw 
matches, a candle-powered pinball ap- 
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Duster vs. Toyota. 
The price is light. 


You shouldn't let the yen for an 
economical small car drive you to 
Japanese imports. 

Our compact Valiant Duster's 
manufacturer's suggested retail 
price is even lower than Toyota 
Corona, Datsun 610 or Mazda RX 3. 
Yet Duster gives you room to handle 
one more person inside. 

As far as mileage goes, United 


States Auto Ciub mileage tests 
conducted in January show Duster, 
with a “Slant-Six” engine and the new 
standard, fuel saving 2.76 axle got 
substantially better mileage than 
Maverick or Nova. In city driving, it 
even beat Mustang II and did a little 
better than Vega, both 4-cylinder cars. 
Could be why Valiant is 
America’s number one selling 


Duster. 


kj CHRYSLER small car 


One of eight great 


buys from Plymouth. 





Tatum O'Neal's on the 
cover —with a friend. Find 
out what she’s really like 
—inside. Meet the Robert 
Vescos —the family 
behind the man behind 
the headlines. Oakland's 
Charlie Finley —baseball's 
ogre, or biggest contrib- 
utor. The deadpan 
director of the kooky 
“Three Musketeers.” The 
crowd at Washington's 
zaniest party in years. 
Winners, losers, lovers, 
dreamers—caught in the 
act of being themselves. 
Meet them in People—the 
picture-packed new weekly 
from Time Incorporated. 
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paratus, a form of bowling in which the 
targets are life-size cutouts of ladies. 

He also reproduced the crude, bat- 
tering sword play of the era. Since Les- 
ter avoids using stunt men, he nearly did 
in a few of his actors: Reed took a blade 
thrust through the wrist; Christopher 
Lee (Rochefort) was stabbed in the side; 
York almost lost an eye from a miscal- 
culated blow. “That kind of thing was 
worth it to get the effect Dick wanted,” 
says Reed. “But you could break your 
bloody back riding without stirrups or 
saddles as we often had to do.” 

The complications involved in trans- 
porting 200 crewmen and hundreds of 
extras, cows, chickens, pigs and horses 
across 55 different locations in Spain, 
left almost no time for rehearsals. Les- 
ter often rolled his cameras straightaway 
at preliminary run-throughs, a tactic oc- 
casionally rewarded by such accidental 
verités as Raquel Welch's spraining her 
arm during a fight sequence with Faye 
Dunaway (Milady), or Roy Kinnear 
(Planchet) taking a thudding fall when 
his horse collided with a tree. Both “re- 
hearsals” are in the finished film. “There 
is a quality of excitement and tension 
when actors are not quite sure what 
they're doing,” says Lester with a near- 
ly straight face. 

General Anarchy. The organizer 
of all this genial mayhem is a Phila- 
delphia-born expatriate who side- 
stepped into a job as a local TV direc- 
tor after earning a degree in clinical 
psychology from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Lester gravitated to England 
in 1955 and discovered his real niche as 
a BBC television director. With British 
Comedians Peter Sellers and Spike Mil- 
ligan, he put together a series of TV com- 
edies that featured outrageous sight gags, 
vertiginous action and general anarchy 

His early films drew freely on this 
brand of madness. They also reflected 
Lester's singular point of view: “I like 
to look for the absurd in any reality, to 
see the flies on the pillows in the love 
scenes. I've always longed to go round 
to the back of the television news an- 
nouncer and see that he has no trousers 
on as he reads the news.” Lester's flip 
view of reality is couched almost entire- 
ly in visual terms. “I start from the props 
and work up,” he explains. “I love toys 
I find them funnier than people.” 

For moviegoers, the box office suc- 
cess of the Musketeers means a sequel. 
Hardly surprising, except that this time 
the follow-up picture is already in the 
can. The original four-hour film has 
been chopped in half, and the producers 
worked out new financial arrangements 
with irate actors who found they had 
made two films for the price of one. The 
sequel will be released at Christmas. 

For Lester, the Musketeers’ bonanza 
means a film making comeback. He has 
just returned to London from a ship in 
the North Sea, where he has been shoot- 
ing his next film, a thriller called Jug- 
gernaut about a hijacking on the high 
seas. This time the man who loves toys 
has a whole ocean liner to play with. 
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Al: When the engineers 

at Uniroyal said we'd 

3 feel the difference, we 
thought they were putting 
us on. But it's true. We 
feel it in our thrill show. 
You'll feel it on the road. 
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._ Roy: These Uniroyals 
\ have flexible sidewalls, to 
’ help keep more tread on 
hay the road. They turn fast, 
they stop short, they can 
>~ actually change the way 
yf * j your car behaves. 
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Uni: You can actually feel 
the difference between 
Uniroyal Steel Belted 
Radials and regular bias-ply 
tires. We feel it stopping, 

y, starting, turning, even in 

; wet weather on bad roads. 





Four tasteful things to enjoy life with. 
One comes ina glass, three with a coupon. 
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What's more enjoyabie than a whisky that always in good taste? That's why 
Windsor People include Windsor Canadian in every social occasion. It's the 
smoothest whisky ever to come out of Canada! 





Great catch! This Minn Kota electri: 
fishing motor even has alight for night 
time fishing trips. Windsor People find 
it small enough to fit a car trunk, light 
enough to carry. See details at right 





Get closer! Theaction zooms upwith these Jason 
binoculars. Perfect for Windsor People at sports 
events, or for girl-watching! See details at right 
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Argus/Cosina XL Movie Camera. 
Indoor movies with 
out movie lights 
Very fast f/1.2 
lens, focuses from 
5 feet to infinity, 
detachable pistol grip, 
through-the-lens meter- 
ing, that uses film with 
ASA speeds of 25 to 
160, including new high-speed Ektachrome 
Many, many extras that are found on more 
expensive cameras. Retail: $249.95. With 
coupon $179.95 






Model 35 Electric Fishing 
Motor by Minn Kota. ae 
3-speed motor, 10-position ba 


bracket, double clamps, 30-inch 
chrome shaft, twist-grip thrust 
control, forward-reverse switch 
on head and low amp night light 

for nighttime fishing. Small z 4 
enough to fit in car trunk. Light 
enough to carry. Retail: $79.95 
With coupon: $59 95 


Empire #253 7x-15x, 35mm 

Manual Zoom by JASON. ’ 
it's like having nine binoculars in one. Power- 
ful lever zoom gives you full range of power 
from 7x to 15x. Finger- 
tip change for 7,8 0r9 
power for full viewing 
a field of view of 
300' at 7x at 1,000 
yards. .then ZOOM 
10x to 15x for close- 
ups. Lightweight and 
compact plus fully 
coated optical system and 35mm objectives 
Flexomatic rubber eyecups and a handsome, 
protective carrying case. Retail: $69.95 
With coupon: $49.95. 
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Please mail to Windsor Canadian People, 1370 N 
| Highway Drive, Dept. A, Fenton, Mo. 63026 (In Mo. 
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Making “Bad Kids” 


At her son Noah's graduation from 
a North Philadelphia elementary school 
in June 1972, Lois Mark Stalvey felt 
nothing but “a bleak hopelessness.” 
When the new graduates, mostly black, 
began to sing We've Only Just Begun, 
tears streamed down her cheeks, but not 
from sentiment. “I was weeping for all 
the bright-faced children who were leav- 
ing their last chance behind,” she writes 
in Getting Ready (Morrow; $7.95). Her 
new book is both a remarkable chron- 
icle of a white family’s confrontation 
with inner-city schools and a harsh in- 
dictment of an educational system that 
is a disaster for most of its pupils. 

When the Stalveys moved to Phil- 
adelphia from a white suburb of Omaha 
in 1962, they deliberately chose to set- 
tle in the city’s integrated West Mount 
Airy district. As each of their three 
young children entered the nearby 
school, Lois Stalvey began to get in- 
volved with their classmates, more than 
two-thirds of whom were black. One day 
in 1967, when Noah was in third grade, 
she broke up a fight between him and 
an older boy named Jelly Stowe. When 
she invited Jelly home for milk and 
cookies, Noah said, “Mom, you gotta be 
crazy! He’s the baddest kid in school!” 
Two months earlier, Jelly had slapped 
Sarah Stalvey’s second-grade teacher, 
and school officials described him as 
“very emotionally disturbed.” But Lois 
Stalvey soon saw that beneath his bel- 
licose exterior Jelly was a shy, affection- 
ate and bright child. He had slapped 
the teacher, he explained, because “she 
was hittin’ my brother so much.” 








“To my dismay,” Lois Stalvey 
writes, “I learned for the first time that 
my children expected teachers to slap, 
hit, kick children”—some of the chil- 
dren, that is. The school’s white prin- 
cipal and both black and white teach- 
ers treated white children and their 
parents with respect and attention. But 
the lower-income black children, whose 
speech, dress and attitudes often alien- 
ated their middle-class teachers, were 
consistently humiliated, labeled “slow” 
or “stupid” and physically abused. 

Belligerent Porcupine. Of the 
many poor black children whom Lois 
Stalvey came to know and tried to help, 
none was more pitiful than Almira 
Stampp. When Noah and Almira were 
in the second grade, their white teacher 
made Almira stand in a wastebasket all 
afternoon—because, Noah explained, 
“she wouldn't say “Yes, ma’am.’” Re- 
fused permission to go to the bathroom, 
Almira wet her pants. “See the pig in 
the pigpen,” said the teacher to the class. 
Treatment like this inevitably had its ef- 
fect on Almira (whose mother was a 
drug addict and whose father was in jail 
for a murder the child had witnessed). 
She became one of the school’s infamous 
“bad kids,” outwardly “as appealing as 
a belligerent black porcupine.” But 
when Almira was in the eighth grade, 
Lois Stalvey finally won her trust; Al- 
mira asked her help in writing a book 
“about when I knew I was actin’ bad be- 
cause I was feelin ‘bad.”’ Maybe, she said, 
“it'd help other kids to read about what 
happened.” But Almira had only writ- 
ten five pages of the book when she 
abruptly moved from the neighborhood. 

Noah sought his mother’s help when 
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EDUCATION 


he was assigned to write a report with 
his classmate Josh Pitt, the tough neigh- 
borhood bully. Lois Stalvey got to know 
Josh too, and soon realized that his ag- 
gression was simply a cover-up for his 
embarrassment; although he was clear- 
ly intelligent, Josh could not read. “I’ve 
always felt guilty about Josh,” confessed 
the black teacher who had taught him 
in second grade. “When I had him in 
my class, 17 out of the 30 children had 
reading problems, and I was allowed 
only one hour a day for reading.” De- 
spite Lois Stalvey’s efforts, Josh—too 
proud to accept help and burdened by 
the school’s indifference—made no 
progress in reading. After a final brush 
with a teacher a few weeks before the 
end of the school year, he was trans- 
ferred to an all-black school noted for 
its gang fights and low academic 
achievement. 

Lois Stalvey met other non-readers, 
all of them poor and black, when she 
did a once-a-week hourly stint as a vol- 
unteer teacher. Described to their faces 
by the principal as “the worst class the 
school’s ever had,” her eighth-graders 
had been virtually abandoned by their 
regular teacher, a white Peace Corps 
dropout who thought he would find ur- 
ban education “more meaningful.” 
When he failed to reach the students, 
he had become bitter and turned against 
them. “Some of those teachers could 
make kids feel dumb without saying 
anything,” another Stalvey son, “Spike,” 
explained to his mother. “And they kind 
of got across the idea to the rest of us 
that black kids were bad except for a 
few. After a while, teachers acted like 
those slow kids weren't even there.” 

Daily Assaults. By the time these 
victims of the system reached junior 
high school, “too young to drop out and 
too far behind to succeed,” they were 
filled with anger—and took it out on the 
white minority. After weeks of manful- 
ly trying to cope with daily assaults by 
different groups of black students in his 
junior high school, Noah reluctantly 
gave up when a gang of blacks threw 
him down a flight of stairs. He trans- 
ferred to another integrated—but more 
racially balanced—public school. Says 
his mother: “I realized that [the school] 
was the terrible sum of all the mistakes, 
indifference and racism I had seen ac- 
cumulating over the years.” 

All of the Stalvey children—Spike, 
18, Noah, 15, and Sarah, 14—are still 
in Philadelphia’s public schools (Spike, 
in fact, the only white student in all but 
one of his classes), and Lois Stalvey still 
clings to hope for the inner-city schools. 
Like a militant black mother with whom 
she sided years ago, she believes that 
the schools need “white hostages” to 
keep from going under completely. But 
she is far from confident that even that 
can save the black students. “Why both- 
er moving children’s bodies around to 
achieve integrated education,” she asks, 
“if like the black children in our school, 
they could not escape teachers with seg- 
regating eyes?” 
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Burnt Offering 


IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER 
Directed and Written by 
MARCO BELLOCCHIO 


This is a viciously funny and pro- 
fane social allegory set in a Catholic 
boys’ school, through whose spare cor- 
ridors the winds of anarchy and absur- 
dism blow strong and cold. The school 
is the rough Italian equivalent of those 
penitentiary prep schools that Holden 
Caulfield complained about. Students 
are mostly delinquents saved from a 
rather more severe fate by the wealth 
of their parents. The place is run by 
priests who might politely be called ec- 





BENEYTON IN FATHER 
Blasphemous dreams. 


centric. Most are incompetents or sa- 
dists. A couple are both. 

In the Name of the Father is a kind 
of chilling, crazy dream tapestry woven 
out of the waking reveries of some of 
the students. A priest, death-obsessed, 
lectures a student from a coffin; a statue 
comes to life during chapel service, de- 
scends from her cornice and fervently 
embraces a masturbating student. These 
fantasies of blasphemy and defiance all 
share an antic quality that underscores 
their abrasive humor with despair. 

Angelo (Yves Beneyton) is a sort of 
patrician Nazi with a cultivated supe- 
riority that passes, in the eyes of his fel- 
low students, for power. He also pos- 
sesses a well-developed cynicism which, 
combined with his taste for psycholog- 
ical violence, has a carbolic effect on the 
school. He stages a sardonic religious 
pageant for the lower-formers that 
serves mostly to circulate his contempt 
for the idea of spiritual righteousness 
and to scare the little kids silly. No one 
can escape Angelo’s influence, not even 
the prefect, whose impacted dogmatism 
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is the school’s only alternative to Angelo 
—one that is equally demeaning. 

Shortly after Angelo’s pageant ends, 
In the Name of the Father comes un- 
glued, gets at once too pat and too dif- 
fuse. Bellocchio is a director with a fond- 
ness for swift, deft irony, as his previous 
films (Fists in the Pocket, China Is Near) 
neatly attested. Here, however, political 
ideology gets a little unwieldy, and sub- 
tlety gives way to blatant, despairing 
speculations on the class system. The 
school’s kitchen staff, made up of crip- 
pled paupers and half-wits, goes out on 
strike, and the students try to join 
them, making a gesture of halfhearted 
solidarity. 

The strike dwindles down to petti- 
ness, and the structure is preserved, rot- 
ten but intact: the separate classes are 
united only by a common gullibility and 
madness. Throughout the film, Belloc- 
chio makes powerful fun of all kinds of 
preachiness. It seems inappropriate to 
find him, at the end, addressing us all 
from the pulpit. ® Jay Cocks 


Baby Makes Three 


LOVIN’ MOLLY 
Directed by SIDNEY LUMET 
Screenplay by STEPHEN FRIEDMAN 


Molly Taylor is a free spirit some- 
how blooming in a wasteland Western 
landscape. In the beginning—way back 
in 1925—a reasonable, ambitious ranch- 
er named Gid Frey loves her, but he is 
not “silly” enough for her taste. His bud- 
dy, Cowboy Johnny McCloud, also loves 
her, but he is too silly—or shiftless—for 
her. So she marries a real no-count 
whose fate (he dies a couple of years 
later) is no matter because before, dur- 
ing and after her marriage, Molly gives 
separate but equal bedroom time to her 
two true loves. In the process she bears 
a son to each of them. 

The triangle has pyramid-like en- 
durance, persisting for some 40 years. 
In the best of circumstances, it would 
Strain credulity; with Molly played by 
dull, spunkless Blythe Danner, its 
strength is incomprehensible. Although 
she is a sweet enough young thing, even 
in the early going she suggests no mys- 
terious depths of feeling, intelligence or 
sexuality that would require more than 
40 minutes to plumb. As she ages—and 
life plays its usual mean tricks on the 
three of them—she seems a pleasant, 
easy kind of woman but not the focal 
point around which three lives are built 

Anthony Perkins and Beau Bridges 
agreeably aw-shucks their way along 
through life with her, but Producer Ste- 
phen Friedman's adaptation of Larry 
McMurtry’s novel Leaving Cheyenne 
does not give the actors any emotionally 
revealing scenes to play. The script’s 
dominant and ultimately boring mode 
is half-expressed rue leavened by quaint 
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“*Now that BOAC has become 


British Airways, we.can fly you to mote cities 
in more countries than anyone else’ 


(‘“Naturally, you can understand our little display of enthusiasm.” ) 


We're delighted to announce that BEA (British famous British service to practically anywhere in 
European Airways) has joined together with BOAC _ the world. And wherever you do go, you'll find a 
f to form one global airline. British Airways office with our English-speaking 
As Robert Morley has worked so hard to dem- staff eager to take good care of you. 
onstrate, we now fly to 178 cities in 84 countries. So see your Travel Agent, then come fly on 
(From London we fly to nearly 100 cities in Europe __ our airline. It’s got our new name on it. But no 
alone.) This means that you'll be able to enjoy our posters, of course. 


We'll take good care of you to Britain. Europe. The World. 
British airways 


==” BOAC 





Dry a martini 
tonight. 


Dry Gilbeys. 


DISTILLED LONDON ORY 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 86 PROOF, 100%. GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 





W.& A. GILBEY, LTD. DISTR. BY NATL. DIST. PRODUCTS CO. ALY. 
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PERKINS & DANNER IN MOLLY 
Aw-shucks. 


down-home turns of phrase. In attempt- 
ing to cover four decades in an hour and 
a half, the story uses an enormous 
amount of voice-over narration. The de- 
vice does not exactly enhance our in- 
volvement with the film. Director 
Lumet, venturing for the first time into 
Western territory, betrays the dude's 
classic enchantment with large vistas 
Time and again he reduces his charac- 
ters to elements in static landscapes, fur- 
ther distancing us from Molly and 
friends ® Richard Schickel 


Batman and Robin 


THE SUPER COPS 
Directed by GORDON PARKS 
Screenplay by LORENZO SEMPLE JR 


The Super Cops is a loud and clum- 
sy film about two cops—yes, again 
—who buck the system. Dave Green- 
berg (Ron Leibman) and Bob Hantz 
(David Selby) were a team of real New 
York City policemen, but the movie 
turns them into just another couple of 
characters trotted out for a lineup that 
runs from Serpico through Busting 
Greenberg and Hantz arrest dope deal- 
ers by using a variety of enterprising but 
dubious techniques: they break into 
apartments from the roof, descend from 
tall, tall buildings on long, long ropes 
Shenanigans like these earned them the 
nicknames Batman and Robin, and may 
once have made fair copy. (The film was 
extracted from L.H. Whittemore’s book 
about the pair’s exploits in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn in the 
late 60s.) On screen, though, their he- 
roics look lame. We expect our cops to 
be either a good deal meaner (Hack- 
man in The French Connection, Schei- 
der in The Seven-Ups) or at least strong- 
er fantasy projections of unwavering 
strength and authority, like Clint East- 
wood’s Dirty Harry. Greenberg and 
Hantz here are neither real enough nor 
romantic enough #8 J.C. 
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Spend a milder moment _ 
with Raleigh. 


A special treatment softens the tobaccos 
for a milder taste. Introducing — 
Raleigh Extra Milds 
Outdoor feasts pack perfectly 


in this hand-woven picnic Mild natural flavor 
basket by Basketville. Vermont Lowered tar 

ash and oak with plywood 
cover. Yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra on |_| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
every pack of Raleigh. That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: Extra Milds, 14 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC 


Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201 method; Filter Kings, 16 mg."tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mg 
/ e ; tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept.'73 


RALEIGH 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORF 

















The return 
of the coal stove. 
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Maybe Julie Rogers won't 
believe her fudge is cooking 
on coal. Filling the coal bucket 
and carrying out the ashes 
haven't been family chores for 
years. 

Julie’s electric power com- 
pany does all that. For coal, 
fortunately, produces more 
than half the electricity we're 
using today. 

And 20% of our power 
plants now burning oil and gas 
can be converted to coal. This 
would conserve enough oil to 
match the total used by the 
entire petrochemical industry. 
And yet barely dent our vast 
coal reserves. 

No other industry can con- 
tribute so much to the solution 
of today’s fuel crisis as our 
electric utilities. Because they 
alone can produce useful 
energy from coal on a large 
scale. And thereby save huge 
quantities of oil and gas with- 
out damaging the economy. 

We must utilize all our fuel 
resources wisely. Uranium, for 
example, is by far our least 
expensive energy fuel and, 
fortunately, our power com- 
panies have had an eye on 
tomorrow. Right now 36 
nuclear plants are in operation 
and 173 more are on the way. 

Coal and uranium are most 
suitable for generating elec- 


tricity and must be used to 
relieve the pressure on our oil 
and gas reserves. To take ad- 


vantage of the brighter energy 


outlook utility companies can 
provide. 

As the “crisis” has demon- 
strated, America requires 
electric power to stay healthy. 





Our power companies can 
supply all the electricity we 
need—and bring us a long way 
toward energy independence 
in the process. 
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An Expense of Spirit 


Imagine dinner at a grand luxe res- 
taurant. The satiny table linen is blind- 
ingly white, the chinaware and Bacca- 
rat crystal positively glisten, the maitre 
d’ and waiters are impeccably dressed 
The diners sit down, admire the pleas- 
ing surroundings, and then comes the 
piéce de résistance: a greasy hamburger, 
accompanied by limp French fries and 
a fizzy concoction dosed with cycla- 
mates. That, roughly, was what it was 
like at an eagerly anticipated dance 
event: the gala opening last week of the 
revitalized Harkness Ballet at the pa- 
latial new Harkness Theater near Man- 
hattan’s Lincoln Center 

Both the theater and the company 
are products of the lavish if uncertain 
tastes of ballet’s reigning Lady Boun- 
tiful, Rebekah Harkness, 59. A Standard 
Oil heiress (courtesy of her late second 
husband), Mrs. Harkness has had a 
somewhat tempestuous career as a pa- 
tron of the arts. Two earlier companies 
she sponsored broke up in complicated 
spats involving their artistic directors 
Presumably to avoid any recurrence of 
these aesthetic quarrels, Mrs. Harkness 
is artistic director as well as proprietor 
of the present company, most of whose 
39 dancers are graduates of her highly 
regarded school of dance 

To display their talents, she spent 
$5 million to transform an abandoned 
movie palace into the first U.S. theater 
designed specifically for dance. What 
was once the grubby RKO Colonial is 
now an intimate, lavishly appointed 
house with a décor of powder blue (Mrs 
Harkness’s favorite color), black marble 
floors, lots of mirrors, chandeliers and 
easily filchable gold-plated faucets in the 
rest rooms. The disconcertingly domi- 
nant feature of the theater, alas, is a 
campy, Daliesque mural by Spanish 
Painter Enrique Senis-Oliver called 
Homage to Terpsichore, which all but 
swallows the proscenium. Immortalized 
in an agonized, thrusting morass of na- 
ked dancers is a chastely gowned por- 
trait of Mrs. Harkness, making obei- 
sance to the goddess of dance. The 
painting almost glows in the dark, which 
means that the audience can _ still 
glimpse undraped breasts and genitals 
even during a performance 

Lithe Bodies. Considering what the 
dancers were doing on stage at the pre- 
miére, the mural did, at moments, serve 
as a kind of bas-relief. The youthful (av- 
erage age: 21) Harkness troupers have 
splendidly lithe bodies for ballet. They 
are uniformly well schooled and delight 
in showing off, even flaunting, their im- 
posing technique. Unfortunately, the 
choreography they are called upon to 
perform is of a piece with Sefor Senis- 
Oliver's mural: epicene, self-indulgent 
and fundamentally empty 

Any ballet with the word ceremony 
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in the title is likely to involve some kind 
of sexual initiation cum tribal rite. Nor- 
man Walker's Ceremonials—based on a 
surprisingly tame and even melodious 
score by Dissonant Composer Alberto 
Ginastera—is true to type. It appears 
to be set in Brazil, or perhaps Inca-era 
Peru. The curtain rises to disclose a 
corps of dancers entwined in suggestive- 
ly statuesque poses. Later, most of the 
couples writhe languidly on the floor in 
what might generously be regarded as 
orgasmic abandon. According to one 
associate of the company, Ceremonials 
is jokingly referred to backstage as 
Raw Sex. Overdone might be a better 
adjective 

Steamy Tale. Another tumid ex- 
ercise in staged libidinousness is Sebas- 
tian, by the company’s resident chore- 
ographer, Vincente Nebrada. This is a 
steamy little tale of a Moorish slave in 
17th century Venice who loves a cour- 
tesan who loves his owner-prince, and 
who is eventually skewered to death by 
the prince’s evil sisters in the Venetian 
equivalent to a voodoo ceremony. As the 
luckless, lovelorn slave, an expressive 
young dancer named Christopher 
Aponte is called upon to perform a sen- 
suous duet with the courtesan’s red 
cloak, leaving the unfortunate impres- 
sion that he is secretly a cloth fetishist 

Ballet audiences being what they 
are, bravura showpieces for male danc- 
ers normally bring down the house, The 
audience response to Nebrada’s Percus- 
sion for Six-Men seemed a trifle re- 
Strained, perhaps because this abstract 
exercise in display of technique called 
upon the dancers to go about their leap- 
ing trickery with more than a touch too 
much of preening narcissism. A case in 
point: one soloist performs a legato vari- 
ation delicately poised on tippy-toe. The 
display might have been aesthetically 
more attractive had he been a girl, or 
had the performance taken place at the 
Continental Baths 

By far the best piece of the evening 
was Todd Bolender’s Souvenirs, a spoof 
of pre-World War I manners, mores and 
dress, with a setting that suggested a ho- 
tel in a Feydeau comedy. There is a 
small army of standard farce characters, 
including a jealous husband, a languid 
vamp, a preening gigolo. Weighed down 
with a pound or so of mascara, Manola 
Asensio was a wonderfully deadpan, sul- 
try vamp, but the farce—predictable 
bedroom mix-ups, a boop-a-doop beach- 
side romp—is forced 

Like the Wagnerian theater in Bay- 
reuth that Mad King Ludwig paid for, 
Mrs. Harkness’s monument may prove 
to be a lasting and useful home for the 
lively arts. Some of her talented danc- 
ers will surely be exposed some day to 
more challenging choreography. Mean- 
while, one can only sorrow that so much 
love, money and care was expended to 
such little result 8 John T. Elson 
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Some things we change. Some things we don’t. Our new 50th Anniversary Road Atlas includes 
over 40,000 changes made during the past year. Changes that will let you see more on less gas... 
help you plan what you most want to see and the shortest way to get there. Rand McNally was mak- 
ing maps...and updating them... before roads were marked. In fact, keeping pace with changes 
has helped Rand McNally become the world's largest producer of road maps. One of our success 
stories has never changed: The Real Mother Goose, first published in 1916, continues to be one of 
the all-time best selling children's books. We wouldn't dream of changing Humpty Dumpty. 
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Alcoholism: New Victims, New Treatment 


From the day man first sipped the 
liquid collecting around honey or fruit 
left too long in a warm place, alcohol 
has played an important role in his life 
Early in history, wine became—and still 
is—an integral part of religious ceremo- 
nies. The Bible acknowledged the “wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man” 
(Psalms 104: 15), and Pasteur called it 
‘the most healthful and hygienic of bev- 
erages.” In the hectic modern world, 
hundreds of millions of people drink li- 
quor, beer or wine for enjoyment, so- 
lace and tranquillity. Yet today, as it 
has throughout history, alcohol is also 
troubling mankind. For in almost every 
society, there are those who cannot en- 
joy alcohol without becoming its slave 

In the U.S., the age-old problem of 
excessive drinking is taking a disturbing 
new turn and affecting new kinds of 
victims. On a New York subway train, 
a school-bound 15-year-old holds his 
books in one hand, a brown paper bag 
containing a beer bottle in the other. He 
takes a swig, then passes bag and bottle 
to a classmate. In a San Francisco sub- 
urb, several high school freshmen show 
up for class drunk every morning, while 
others sneak off for a nip or two of whis- 
ky during the lunch recess. On the cam- 
puses the beer bash is fashionable once 
again, and lowered drinking ages have 
made liquor the high without the hassle 

In one sense, it is good news: across 
the U.S., the young are turning away 
from hard drugs. In another sense, it 
could not have been worse news: “The 
switch is on,” says Dr. Morris Chafetz, 
director of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare’s National In- 
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stitute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcohol- 
ism (NIAAA). “Youths are moving from 
a wide range of other drugs to the most 
devastating drug—the one most widely 
misused of all—alcohol.” 

The upsurge of problem drinking 
among the young is only part of a more 
disturbing nationwide and even world- 
wide problem. In the past few years al- 
coholism—among youths and adults 
alike—has at last been recognized as a 
plague. From 1960 to 1970, per capita 
consumption of alcohol in the US. in- 
creased 26% —to the equivalent of 2.6 
gal. of straight alcohol per adult per year 
It is now at an alltime high, probably 
surpassing the levels during such noto- 
riously wet eras as the pre—Civil War 
and pre-Prohibition years. Moreover, 
according to the NIAAA, about one in 
ten of the 95 million Americans who 
drink is now either a full-fledged alco- 
holic or at least a problem drinker (de- 
fined by NIAAA as one who drinks 
enough to cause trouble for himself and 
society). Uncounted thousands of the 
problem drinkers are under 21 and, in 
fact, the approximately 9 million exces- 
sive drinkers are representatives of 
—and affect—the whole spectrum of 
American society 

The facts gathered by NIAAA about 
alcohol abuse are as depressing as they 
are impressive 

> After heart disease and cancer, al- 
coholism is the country’s biggest health 
problem. Most deaths attributed to al- 
coholism are caused by cirrhosis of the 
liver (13,000 per year). An alcoholic’s 
life span is shortened by ten to twelve 
years. Recently. medical researchers 


have found evidence suggesting that ex- 
cessive use of alcohol may also quietly 
contribute to certain kinds of heart dis- 
ease, and that it eventually damages the 
brain (see box page 77) 

> In half of all murders in the U.S 
either the killer or the victim—or both 

have been drinking. A fourth of all 

suicides are found to have significant 
amounts of alcohol in their blood- 
streams. People who abuse alcohol are 
seven times more likely to be separated 
or divorced than the general population 

> The dollar cost of alcoholism may 
be as much as $15 billion a year, much 
of it from lost work time in business, in- 
dustry and the Government 

> At least half of each year’s 55,500 
automobile deaths and half of the 1 mil- 
lion major injuries suffered in auto ac- 
cidents can be traced directly to a driv- 
er or pedestrian “under the influence 

Many of the deaths and injuries are 
caused by the under-21 age group, and 
arrests of young people for drunken driv- 
ing have skyrocketed since states began 
lowering the drinking age from 21. In 
the year following its lowering of the 
drinking age, for example, Michigan re- 
ported a 141% increase in such arrests 

But parents seem relatively uncon- 
cerned about their children’s drinking 
In fact, children who drink are often 
simply following the example set by 
their fathers and mothers. Teen-agers 
know that their parents make scenes if 


In virtually all states, that influence is legally set 
at a blood concentration of .1% or more alcohol 
A 150-Ib. man can reach this level if he takes 
three one-jigger (1° oz per jigger) drinks withir 
an hour 
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enough? 





LIQUOR INDUSTRY ADVERTISEMENT 


they catch them smoking marijuana 
But if the youngsters come home 
drunk, most of them are merely sent qui- 
etly to bed. “Often when we report to a 
parent that his kid isn’t acting the way 
he should and smells of liquor,” says Don 
Samuels, a Miami drug-education coor- 
dinator, “the reaction is: ‘Thank God! I 
thought he was on drugs.’ Actually 
many teen-agers use both marijuana and 
alcohol 

The alcoholic tide has been pushed 
higher by the fast-selling, inexpensive 
pop wines, which disguise their alcohol- 
ic content with sweet fruit flavors. These 
wines make the transition from soda pop 
to alcohol just one easy step. “Kids seem 
to look on the stuff as a zippy, sophis- 
ticated soft drink,” says Houston’s Bru- 
ner Lee, education director for the Texas 
Council on Alcoholism. “But this ‘kid- 
die stuff,’ this pop wine, contains 9% al- 
cohol—about twice as much as beer.” 
After the pop wine phase is over, the 
kids often go on to much stronger drink 

Vanilla Extract. Most school offi- 
cials are too embarrassed by the alco- 
hol problem to do much more than re- 
luctantly admit that it exists. One system 
that has faced up to it and conducted re- 
liable surveys is in the suburban county 
of San Mateo, south of San Francisco. 
There, in 1970, school officials found, 
11% of the ninth grade boys (13- and 14- 
year-olds) said that they had drunk some 
kind of alcoholic beverage 50 or more 
times in the past year; in 1973 the figure 
had jumped to 23%. Among senior class 
boys (17- and 18-year-olds) the percent- 
age of such relatively frequent drinkers 
rose during the same time span from 
27% to 40%. Senior class girls drank less, 
but they are catching up fast: 29% said 
that they drank 50 or more times in 
1973, compared with only 14% in 1970 
Notes Paul Richards, an adviser at a 
San Mateo high school: “This school 
represents a socioeconomic background 
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from welfare to upper middle class, and 
the drinkers come from all categories.” 

The under-21s are not the only ones 
who are drinking more. Reversing past 
patterns, which showed middle-aged 
men the most prone to alcoholism, there 
has recently been a marked increase in 
alcoholism among people in their 20s 
and 30s and among women. In the ‘50s, 
by National Institute of Mental Health 
estimates, one of every five or six al- 
coholics was a woman; the ratio is now 
one woman for every four men. These 
figures may in fact be understating the 
problem for women, because a nonwork- 
ing woman, who does not have to punch 
a time clock or stand scrutiny in the of- 
fice, finds it easier than her husband 
might to hide her habit. One alcoholic 
housewife in Miami admitted stashing 
Clorets in every jacket pocket and down- 
stairs drawer to disguise her liquor 
breath from unexpected callers. Others 
try to hide their alcoholic breath by sip- 
ping Listerine, Scope or vanilla extract 

In some places the ratio between 
men and women problem drinkers is al- 
ready equal. For example, in Florida's 
Dade County (pop. 1,385,000), author- 
ities estimate that there are 78,000 al- 
coholics—and almost half are women 
At the Women's Alcohol Education 
Center in South West Miami. patients 
can relax in a pool or on a patio and 
their kids can play in a garage full of 
toys and live animals. The center is open 
from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m., and has a daily 
average of 18 women visitors 

Who is an alcoholic, and who is 
“merely” a problem drinker? The def- 
inition depends on the definer. Thus 
Mrs. Fred Tooze, head of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
maintains that an alcoholic is “anyone 
who drinks alcohol. As soon as they start 
to drink they're on that road down- 
ward.” By that definition many of the re- 
searchers in alcoholism would be prac- 
ticing alcoholics themselves. 

Quantity consumed is only one cri- 
terion—and not necessarily the decisive 
one. “We see little old ladies who drink 


Icss than a pint a day who are dying,” 
says Harold Swift, of the Hazelden 
Foundation’s model treatment facility in 
Minnesota. “Yet we see men who go 
through better than a fifth a day and 
still function well.” 

An alcoholic does not necessarily 
know that he is an alcoholic. The ste- 
reotype of the stumbling, mumbling 
Bowery bum applies to no more than 
about 5% of the alcoholics in the U.S. 
Most alcoholics hold jobs, raise families, 
and manage to hide their addiction from 
everyone, often even from themselves 
An alcoholic may go on for years, im- 
bibing three martinis at lunch, two more 
on the way home and three when he 
gets there. One day, however, he may 
wind up in a hospital with a broken leg 
and, deprived of his daily quota, may 
suddenly find himself in the middle of 
the DTs (delirium tremens), which are 
characterized by extreme agitation, con- 
fusion and frightening hallucinations 

Social Custom. The National 
Council on Alcoholism, a voluntary 
health organization, has drawn up a 
checklist of 26 questions for drinkers. 
In its view, a yes answer to any one of 
them warns of possible alcoholism 
Some of the council’s questions: Do you 
drink heavily after a disappointment or 
a quarrel? Did you ever wake up on the 
morning after and discover you could 
not remember part of the evening be- 
fore, even though you did not pass out? 
Do you try to have a few extra drinks 
when others will not know it? Are you 
secretly irritated when your family or 
friends discuss your drinking? Have you 
often failed to keep the promises you 
have made to yourself about controlling 
or cutting down on your drinking? 

The Rutgers University Center of 
Alcohol Studies offers a more concise 
definition: “An alcoholic is one who is 
unable consistently to choose whether 
he shall drink or not, and who, if he 
drinks, is unable consistently to choose 
whether he shall stop or not.” Yet the 
more researchers study alcoholism, the 
more complex they realize it is. There 
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are, in fact, almost as many “alcohol- 
isms” as there are alcoholics. Behavioral 
Scientist Don Cahalan of the University 
of California at Berkeley objects to even 
attempting a strict definition. Drinking, 
he says, is a continuum, and no one can 
draw an exact line between an alcohol- 
ic and a severely troubled drinker. “The 
issue,” he states, “is why some people ap- 
parently waste their lives on alcohol 


while others don’t. What's the ‘glue’ that 
binds some people to their alcohol prob- 
lems?” Adds Marty Mann, the woman 
who founded the National Council on 
Alcoholism: “No one has ever found the 
way to turn a non-alcoholic into an al- 
coholic. There is a basic difference in 
people.” 

For those who are susceptible, U.S. 
society offers powerful temptations. Ob- 


serves NIAAA’s Morris Chafetz: “There 
are houses where they don’t even say 
anything to you when you come in the 
door before they ask, “What will you 
have to drink?’ ” He also notes that “in 
our crazy-quilt value system, masculin- 
ity means that if you can hold a lot of al- 
cohol and seemingly not show its effects, 
that’s somehow a sign of strength.” 
Chafetz points out that in some other 


The Effects of Alcohol 


Almost immediately after it hits the stomach, alcohol is 
coursing through the bloodstream to the central nervous sys- 
tem, where it starts to slow down, or anaesthetize, brain activ- 
ity. Though it is a depressant, the initial subjective feeling that 
it creates is just the opposite, as the barriers of self-control and 
restraint are lifted and the drinker does or says things that his 
well-trained, sober self usually forbids. Only later, after a num- 
ber of drinks, are the motor centers of the brain overtly affect- 
ed, causing uncertain steps and hand movements. 

How quickly the alcohol 
takes effect depends on many 
factors. One person may be 
bombed after a glass, while an- 
other stays relatively sober 
after several. Because alcohol 
is diluted in the blood, a 200- 
lb. man can usually tolerate 
more liquor than a 110-lb. 
woman. Food also retards ab- 
sorption of alcohol from the 
gastrointestinal tract, and a 
few ounces taken with a meal 
are less powerful than an equal 
amount downed an hour be- 
fore. By the same token, some 
drinks with food in them 
—eggnogs made with eggs, 
milk and cream, for example 
—have slightly less wallop 
than straight drinks. The to- 
mato juice in a Bloody Mary 
or the orange juice in a screw- 
driver is not enough to make 
any appreciable difference. 

The total quantity of alco- 
hol in a drink and the rate of 
consumption determine the al- 
cohol level in the bloodstream. 
Thus a Scotch and water would 
pack the same punch as Scotch 
on the rocks or a Scotch and 
soda if all three were drunk at 
the same speed; drinking more 
slowly gives the system a 
chance to eliminate some of 
the alcohol. The mixing of dif- 
ferent types—beer, wine, whis- 
ky and brandy, for instance 
—might make a drinker sick, but it would not make him any 
more drunk than the same alcoholic measure of just one of 
these drinks. 

So far medicine has found no cure for the hangover, al- 
though aspirin can alleviate the headache. Despite a pleth- 
ora of folk cures (none of them really effective), the best pol- 
icy is to avoid drinking in excess the night before. Actually, 
no one knows exactly what causes the hangover’s unpleasant 
symptoms of headache, nausea, depression and fatigue, which 
many drinkers experience at one time or another. 

Some recent research indicates that even social drinking 
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Calories 
5h oz. wine 1150 
12 oz. beer 170 
Vz oz. whisky 120 


Source: Dr. Leon A. Greenberg 
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Alcohol Levels in the Blood 


After drinks taken on an empty stomach by a 150-Ib. person 





can have both immediate and possibly long-range deleteri- 
ous effects on the body. According to Dr. Peter Stokes, a psy- 
chobiologist at Cornell University Medical College, the liver 
becomes fatty and therefore less efficient after only a few 
weeks of downing three or four drinks a night. But in the 
early stages, at least, the condition can be reversed by ab- 
stinence. More moderate imbibing—two drinks a night with 
meals, say—almost certainly does no harm to most people. 
New studies link drinking to heart-muscle damage and de- 
terioration of the brain. Research by Dr. Ernest Noble of the 
University of California at Irvine shows that alcohol inhibits 
the ability of the brain cells to manufacture proteins and ri- 
bonucleic acid (RNA), which 
some researchers believe play a 
role in learning and memory 
storage. After 20 or 30 years, 
says Dr. Noble, two or three 
drinks a night on an empty 
stomach may impair a person's 
learning ability. Both Stokes 
and Noble cite studies showing 
premature and irreversible de- 
struction of brain cells after 
years of heavy drinking. 

Such frightening studies of 
the results of drinking have not 
yet been accepted throughout 
the medical profession, but the 
physical effects on an alcoholic 
of very heavy drinking are 
beyond dispute. A pint of whis- 
ky a day, enough to make eight 
or ten ordinary highballs, pro- 
vides about 1,200 calories 
—roughly half the ordinary 
energy requirement—without 
any food value. As a result, an 
alcoholic usually has a weak 
appetite and often suffers from 
malnutrition and vitamin de- 
ficiency. The slack cannot be 
taken up by popping vitamin 
pills; heavy alcohol consump- 
tion impairs the body’s utiliza- 
tion of vitamins. At the same 
time, excessive intake of alco- 
hol also affects the production 
and activity of certain disease- 
fighting white blood cells, giv- 
ing the alcoholic a particularly 
low resistance to bacteria. 

Inevitably, the alcoholic develops a fatty liver, and his 
chances of developing cirrhosis, a condition in which liver cells 
have been replaced by fibrous scar tissue, are at least one in 
ten. A severely damaged liver cannot adequately manufacture 
bile, which is necessary for the digestion of fats; as a conse- 
quence, the alcoholic often feels weak and suffers from chron- 
ic indigestion. This may be made worse by gastritis, which is 
caused by alcohol irritation of the sensitive linings of the stom- 
ach and small intestine. The troubles of a heavy drinker do not 
end there, and through damage to the central nervous system 
and hormonal imbalance, alcohol may even cause impotence. 


0.15 

5 highbolls (1 oz. whisky eo.) or 
5 cocktails (11 o2. whisky eo ) or 
27% oz. ordinary wine or 

Ye pt. whisky 


0.12 

4 highballs or 

4 cocktails or 

22 oz. ordinary wine or 
8 bottles beer(12 oz. ec.) 


0.09 
3 highballs or 
3 cocktails or 
16% o2. ordinary wine or 
6 bottles beer 


~ 0.06 
2 highballs or 
2 cocktails or 
) oz. ordinary wine or 


5% 02. ordinary wine or 
2 bottles beer 


TIME Chart by W. Hortens 
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countries—Italy and Israel, for example 

drinking is an accepted social custom, 
but there is little alcoholism. Why? The 
reason, he thinks, is that alcohol in those 
countries is a companion to a happy oc- 
casion, not the occasion itself. 

Many other countries, however, 
have a much worse problem with alco- 
hol than the U.S. France, for instance, 
has the highest rate of alcoholism in the 
world (an estimated 10% to 12% of the 
population, including some children), 
and the Soviet Union may not be far be- 
hind. Soviet newspapers now blame 60% 
of their country’s murders, holdups and 
burglaries on that old demon vodka. So- 
viet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev gave 
tacit recognition to the problem when 
US. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
visited him recently. Discussing with 
Kissinger plans for a U.S.-built soft- 
drink factory in the Soviet Union, Brezh- 
nev mused: “Maybe we can teach our 
people to drink less vodka and more 
Pepsi-Cola.” 

Bad Reflection. Some experts be- 
lieve that alcoholism may be encouraged 
by the destruction of traditional values 
Buttressing this notion is the experience 
of the American Indians and Eskimos, 
whose cultures have been disrupted 
more than those of any other ethnic 
groups on the continent. “The major 
problem is one of social disintegration,” 
says Dr. Charles Hudson, chief of psy- 
chiatric services at the U.S. Public 
Health Service's Alaska Native Medical 
Center. “The original social structure in 
many places in rural Alaska has been 
blown apart, much as it has been in cen- 
tral cities, the ghettos and Appalachia. 
The things that were important to peo- 
ple have been taken away, and when 
there’s nothing to do, they'll take their 
last buck to get a bottle and stay drunk 
all the time.” 

Blacks and Chicanos are also par- 
ticularly prone to alcoholism, possibly 
for similar reasons. Among whites, the 
Irish Americans probably rank highest 
on the alcoholic scale. No one can ex- 
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plain precisely why, al- 
though Irish American so- 
cial life has often centered 
around the pub or bar, and 
heavy drinking has been a 
culturally accepted means 
for temporarily getting 
away from problems. Jews, 
by contrast, have a relative- 
ly low incidence of alcohol- 
ism, though it is rising 
among them too. Jews have 
always frowned on public 
drunkenness as being a bad 
reflection on their entire 
culture, and drinking has 
not been the accepted way 
to relieve problems (“Jews 
eat when they have prob- 
lems,” quips one Jewish 
psychiatrist in Manhattan). 

Although alcoholism, 
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ten years or so of problem 

drinking, there are also alcoholics who 
apparently skipped even the social- 
drinker phase. They passed from total 
abstinence directly into chronic alcohol- 
ism. This may be due in some cases to a 
biochemical imbalance of some sort. 
“There have been people I call ‘instant 
alcoholics’ who are in trouble the min- 
ute they drink,” says Marty Mann 

There may be some yet unknown he- 
reditary factor that fosters alcoholism. 
Dr. Donald Goodwin, a psychiatrist at 
Washington University in St. Louis, 
studied the case histories of 133 Scan- 
dinavian men who had been separated 
from their natural parents and raised 
by foster parents. The sons of alcoholic 
fathers were four times as likely as the 
sons of non-alcoholics to be alcoholics 
themselves. Similar studies by Goodwin 
of twins raised by different families seem 
to offer even stronger support for some 
genetic explanation. Most researchers 
are reluctant to accept such biological 
determinism as the sole cause, but many 
agree with Goodwin that there may very 
well be some errant gene that makes at 
least some alcoholics more 
vulnerable than the rest of 
humankind to the bottle 
“There is no one overall an- 
swer,” concludes Don Caha- 
lan. “We are trying to exor- 
cise a devil, but there is no 
one devil. There is a host of 
demons.” 

There is also a host of 
treatment centers—7,500 by 
latest count—and treat- 
ments. Until recently, alco- 
holics were thought to be all 
but incurable, afflicted with 
a kind of psychic leprosy. 
Doctors would scarcely touch 
them (many still refuse to 
treat them), and the law 
looked upon them as human 
vermin who had to be swept 
off the streets and thrown 
into drunk tanks. Old atti- 
tudes still persist, but within 
the past five years there has 
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been a remarkable change in prognosis. 
No miracle cure, no equivalent of the 
Salk vaccine is in sight for the alcohol- 
ic, and none is ever likely to be found; 
but for every one of the many alcohol- 
isms there is at least one treatment or 
combination of treatments that offers a 
good chance of cure. 

The common element in most of the 
cures is group support. Explains Jim 
Bryan, director of therapy at Chit Chat 
Farms, a highly successful alcoholic 
treatment center west of Reading, Pa.. 
“We tell the patients it can be done, and 
you don’t have to do it alone. The pa- 
tients help each other get well.” Half 
the staff—including Bryan himself—are 
recovered alcoholics, providing even 
more credence to the support they give 
to patients during Chit Chat’s 28-day, 
$840 treatment. “We do not look into 
the whys of their drinking,” says Bry- 
an, “but how they can stop.” 

No In-Depth Therapy. At Luther- 
an General Hospital northwest of Chi- 
cago, where the treatment runs 21 days 
and costs $1,827, there is also an em- 
phasis on interaction between patients 
and staff and among the patients them- 
selves. For most patients, there is no in- 
depth therapy. “We're off this kick of 
using psychotherapy,” says Medical Di- 
rector Dr. Nelson Bradley, a psychia- 
trist, echoing the general opinion of ex- 
perts that classical psychoanalysis is of 
limited help for most alcoholics. 

The patient at Lutheran General is 
treated for withdrawal symptoms 
—which can range from the shakes and 
hallucinations to convulsions and full- 
blown DTs—and given a medical assess- 
ment during his first five days. On the 
sixth day he is assigned to one of three 
25-patient teams. They meet three times 
a week—in many cases with wives, hus- 
bands, children and even employers—in 
sessions designed to bring the alcoholic 
back into society through lectures, ed- 
ucational films and discussions about 
drinking problems. Lutheran General 


*The patient receives an electric shock from a de- 
vice on the bar when he sips liquor 
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follows up its patients for two or three 
months, some of them with psychother- 
apy. and it estimates its success at about 
50° after three years. “Beyond 50%,” 
says Bradley, “you've got to have the in- 
volvement of the family and the employ- 
ers. Then the success rate can go as high 
as 80%.” 

A variant of the Lutheran General 
and Chit Chat models is the treatment 
center that combines group therapy and 
hypnotic suggestion with a behavioristic 
kind of aversion treatment: electric 
shocks or drugs to make the very odor 
of liquor abhorrent. At Seattle's Schick's 
Shadel Hospital, which offers an eleven- 
day, $1,500 program, each patient is 
taken to “Duffy's Tavern,” a small room 
decorated with enough bottles of whis- 
ky to lubricate a regiment. The patient 
is given a nausea-inducing shot and then 
handed a glass of his favorite brand. He 
sniffs the aroma, takes a sip and swirls 
it around in his mouth. Then, sickened, 
he spits it out into a handy container. 

Fatal Illness. The patient goes 
through a similar process four more 
times during his stay at Schick’s Sha- 
del, at the end of which he will pre- 
sumably associate nausea with liquor 
—and have a long-term aversion to the 
stuff. “Aversion conditioning is not fun 
at all,” Schick’s Shadel’s Director Dr. 
James W. Smith tells incoming patients, 
“but you are dealing with a fatal illness. 
In other fatal illnesses, such as cancer, 
surgery is often called for if it gives the 
patient the best fighting chance for sur- 
vival. At the moment this is the best we 
know of—the method that will do the 
best job in the shortest time.” 

Aversion therapy has been widely 
criticized. Says one social scientist: “I 
think doctors who emphasize aversion 
conditioning are misguided. They claim 
that they are curing alcoholics by giv- 
ing them a shot in the behind, which 
makes them sick. But how long does that 
really last?” A program that draws even 
more fire is one in which doctors study 
alcoholism by offering drinks to alco- 
holics. Indeed, Dr. Edward Gottheil, 
who oversees such a research project at 
the Coatesville Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Pennsylvania, admits that 
his work is “extremely controversial.” 
Still, he argues, traditional centers ei- 
ther study alcoholics without their al- 
cohol or alcohol without the alcoholics 
—but not drinking itself. “The idea that 
complete abstinence is the only treat- 
ment interferes with research,” he says. 

At Coatesville, patients are not only 
given individual psychotherapy, group 
therapy, music therapy and antidrinking 
seminars but are also allowed one or 
two ounces of pure alcohol (ethanol) 
once an hour on the hour, from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., simply by asking for it. If he 
drinks the allowable maximum every 
hour, a patient can achieve a consid- 
erable buzz by 9 p.m. More important, 
13 times every day he must make a con- 
scious decision: to drink or not to drink 
In a follow-up study of their first group, 
Gottheil and his associates claim that, 
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after six months, approximately half of 
the group members were either dry or 
drinking less than twice a week. 

Almost everyone else who works 
with alcoholics regards this study as her- 
esy against the almost universally ac- 
cepted belief that a recovered alcoholic 
can never ever drink again. “Out of 
3,000 alcoholics treated at this hospital 
and another 12,000 consulted, I have 
never seen one return safely to social 
drinking,” says Richard Weedman, 
head of an alcoholic treatment center 
at Chicago’s Grant Hospital. “One drink 
won't push him off the wagon, but if he 
takes another three weeks later, bang! 
He’s gone.” 

Most of the methods owe a large debt 
to Alcoholics Anonymous, the oldest, 
the biggest (650,000 to 750,000 mem- 
bers) and still the most successful or- 
ganization by far for helping alcoholics. 
“Until the researcher is able to dem- 
onstrate some better practical tech- 
niques, the A.A. approach continues to 
merit our admiration and endorse- 
ment,” says Gottheil. And, write Soci- 
ologists Harrison Trice and Paul 
Roman: “Despite lay leadership, A.A. 
has apparently achieved a success rate 
that surpasses those of professional 
therapies.” 

An A.A. member is anyone who 
considers himself a member. There are 
no required dues, and lest riches cor- 
rupt the fellowship, no one is allowed 
to contribute more than $300 a year. In- 
stead of using professional therapists, 
the members help each other; one al- 
coholic is always on call to come to the 
aid of another. The treatment is noth- 
ing more sophisticated than the gath- 
ering together of a dozen or more other 
alcoholics who share their drinking his- 


THERAPY SESSION AT PENNSYLVANIA'S CHIT CHAT FARMS 





tories and admit to themselves and each 
other that they are powerless to control 
their drinking. Members attend meet- 
ings as often as they feel the need. “My 
name is John,” a member will intone at 
each meeting, “and I am an alcoholic.” 
Says an Atlanta executive who has been 
a member for 25 years: “I am deeply 
convinced that A.A. is the only way. 
Doctors cannot cure alcoholism because 
it is not simply a sickness of the body. 
Psychiatrists cannot do it because it is 
not simply a sickness of the mind, and 
ministers cannot do it because it is not 
a sickness of the spirit alone. You must 
treat all three areas, and that is what 
A.A. does.””* 

Easy Cop-Out. Even A.A. requires 
the alcoholic’s commitment to change 
Many workers in the field are now try- 
ing to downplay the idea—espoused by 
Marty Mann 30 years ago—that alco- 
holism is a disease. The label may make 
problem drinking worse by absolving 
the drinker of responsibility. An over- 
emphasis on the psychological causes of 
alcoholism can have a similar effect. “A 
search for the roots of the personal prob- 
lems that cause a person to become ad- 
dicted can become an easy cop-out,” 
says Psychiatrist Robert Moore. “The 
classic therapy game becomes a tech- 
nique of protecting his alcoholism.” 

What about the alcoholic who does 
not want to change—or does not even 
recognize his problem? For many there 
is still no answer, no lifeline that can be 
thrown to them. For many others, how- 
ever, there is new hope in an old and 
hitherto unacceptable technique—arm 
twisting by the boss. Recognizing that 
alcoholic employees are costing them 
countless billions a year, many compa- 
nies are investing money and effort in af- 
firmative action. Since the 
late 40s, when the first in- 
dustrial programs started, 
some 200 firms, including 
General Motors, Hughes 
Aircraft and even Hiram 
Walker, the distiller, have 
jumped on the bandwagon, 
the majority of them in the 
past five years. Many of the 
firms have written the plans 
into their union contracts 
Although the programs are 
costly, they actually save 
money in the long run be- 
cause they can salvage valu- 
able careers 

An alcoholic employee 
is absent 2% times as often 
as a non-alcoholic. Indeed, 
he is partially absent even 
when he is working, often 
demonstrating much less ef- 
ficiency than his nonalco- 
holic colleagues. If he is 
fired, the investment that 
the company has put into 
his training is lost altogeth- 
er. “The company of any 
“If a member's physical problems 


are acute, A.A. gets him admitted 
to a hospital 
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size that says it does not have an al- 
cohol problem is kidding itself,” says 
Ray Kelly, an Illinois state mental 
health official. In any typical group of 
workers, 3% to 4% are likely to be dis- 
ruptive drinkers. 

In the typical industrial program, a 
supervisor, noticing an employee’s work 
slipping, alerts a counselor. If the coun- 
selor’s investigation finds that alcohol is 
the culprit, he calls the man in and rec- 
ommends a treatment-and-rehabilita- 
tion plan that falls under the compa- 
ny’s medical insurance coverage. There 
will be no stigma attached if he enters 
the plan, the counselor tells him, and if 
he successfully completes it, his career 
will not be hurt. “If they do not want to 
go for treatment,” says Jack Shevlin, an 
alcohol counselor in Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone’s pioneering program, the answer 
is in effect: “Of course you do—if you 
want your job.” 

The results have been more than en- 
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WOMEN DRINKING IN MANHATTAN BAR 


No one is a typical alcoholic, and the 
only thing all alcoholics have in common 
is their addiction. That fact was re- 
emphasized by the reports of TIME cor- 
respondents who interviewed many of 
them across the U.S. and Canada, in- 
cluding the following: 


JOE, 52, an Atlanta stockbroker, began 
his career as an alcoholic at 15 when he 
went camping with his brothers. One of 
the boys opened a bottle of wine, and Joe 
instantly discovered his weakness. “That 
night was it for me,” he says. “I went 
looking for a drink in the morning, and I 
drank all the way through high school. I 
was in the grip of an insidious, progres- 
sive disease.” Joe continued to drink 


couraging, and in most programs about 
90% of the alcoholic employees do elect 
treatment. When a company puts its 
weight behind an employee's rehabili- 
tation, the chances of success are better 
than 2 in 3, say doctors at Lutheran Gen- 
eral, which works with 52 companies in 
the Chicago area. 

Halfway Houses. Government at 
all levels has become sensitive to the al- 
coholic’s plight—and the enormous 
damage that he wreaks. Since 1970, 
when Congress demonstrated Washing- 
ton’s changed attitude by passing an al- 
cohol abuse and alcoholism act, a score 
of states have enacted laws that remove 
drunkenness (though not drunken driv- 
ing) from the criminal statutes. Thus 
drunks are no longer put in jail. Other 
places, however, must be provided to re- 
ceive them. These are called Local Al- 
coholism Reception Centers (or LARC), 
where the alcoholics are detoxified 
They then graduate to “halfway” hous- 
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through Harvard and the service, but 
when he went home again his parents 
sent him to a hospital for “aversion” 
therapy. “I stayed sober two or three 
months,” he remembers. But for him, 
the aversion was only temporary. 

Drinking, borrowing money, being 
arrested repeatedly, at 27 he was so far 
gone that he was not able to wrjte his 
name. In December 1948 he went to Al- 
coholics Anonymous but fell off the 
wagon after only two months. In March 
he was back in A.A., and has been go- 
ing to meetings ever since. 

“People there welcomed me,” he 
says. “My goal was to live. Survival, 
that’s all. They told me that if I helped 
other people, I would receive and be 
helped myself. A funny thing happened. 
I got better. In two or three months I 
was in better shape than I had been in 
for five years. I needed a miracle and 
got it. But it’s not over yet. It won't be 
over until I die.” 


ELIZABETH, 44, a Manhattan advertis- 
ing woman, was a fierce teetotaler be- 
cause both her parents were problem 
drinkers. At 35, facing the prospect of a 
mastectomy, Elizabeth went to her psy- 
choanalyst. The doctor proposed that 
she try a drink to calm her fears. “I'll 
never forget the feeling,” Elizabeth says. 
“It hit me instantly. This was something 
I'd been waiting for without knowing 
it, and I never wanted to be without it 
again. I felt so warm and calm and safe.” 

It turned out that she did not have 
cancer, but she went on drinking any- 
way, “right around the clock.” Although 
she sipped almost a fifth of Scotch a day, 
it did not seem to affect her work. “I 
never got really drunk, nevér had a 
hangover.” One night while waiting for 
a date she took an extra slug of Scotch 
“to be bright and special.” Instead she 


es for outpatient treatment. Because 
LARC makes a strenuous effort to reach 
alcohol abusers early, the centers can 
usually help improve the physical con- 
dition, earning ability and family situ- 
ation of their patients. 

Sparked by Iowa's Senator Harold 
Hughes, who is himself a rehabilitated 
alcoholic, the Government has begun an 
expensive program to combat alcohol- 
ism through research, education and 
funding of local programs. Starting with 
$70 million in 1971, federal spending has 
now reached $194 million. Eighty-five 
percent of this amount is allotted to 
treatment, rehabilitation centers and 
halfway houses, many of which would no 
doubt still be only token efforts without 
substantial federal funding to the states. 

The liquor industry has awakened 
to the problems that excessive use of its 
products causes. Some of the companies 
have been promoting moderation 
through advertising and posters. Sea- 
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stumbled and cut her forehead on the 
mantel. Her date found her bloodied and 
bleary and walked out. This shocked her 
so much that she went to A.A. 

Elizabeth dried out for a while and 
then had a relapse, drinking more heav- 
ily than before. Finally she returned to 
the A.A. program, which she has fol- 
lowed successfully for five years. “Mine 
was one hell of a binge,” she says, “and 
I consider my sobriety precious. I 
wouldn't do anything to jeopardize it.” 


JAY, 45, a Montreal journalist, says that 
he began drinking heavily “out ofa sense 
of fatalism”; his father, mother and 
brother are all alcoholics 

“I turned into a chronic liar and 
charlatan, trying to cover up my afflic- 
tion. I made raucous scenes and picked 
fights for no reason. I often wet my pants 
and vomited all over myself in public. I 
went to doctors and got tranquilizers, 
which I proceeded to combine with li- 
quor, which made me even worse. I went 
to private clinics, public hospitals and 
even ended up in a mental home. I went 
toa priest and then to Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous. They were well-meaning people, 
but their piety seemed too facile to me, 
and I usually had to rush to the nearest 
bar every time I came out of a meeting. 
I was thrown into jail, mugged, and slept 
in the gutter. I stank, my gums bled, 
and my hands were too shaky to shave 
without a couple of drinks.” 

The turning point for Jay came 
when he awoke in a seedy hotel with 
the DTs. “My eyes were bulging from 
their sockets. My arms and legs flailed 
about like windmills. Then those black 
dots started spreading across the walls 
and ceilings, and I had to choke back a 
scream. This was the point at which I 
finally decided I wanted to live, not die, 
and forced myself to go get cured.” 





grams, for example, last year spent 
$250,000 for hard-hitting magazine ads 
against excessive drinking. Licensed 
Beverage Industries, Inc., the public rep- 
resentative of the distillers, spends 
$150,000 a year on research projects and 
allots $250,000 each year for a national 
advertising campaign, promoting “re- 
sponsible” drinking. (“Know when to 
say when” is the theme of one ad. “If 
you can’t stop drinking, don’t start driv- 
ing” is the message of another.) Last 
week liquor industry leaders and state 
beverage-control officials met in Miami 
with experts from the Rutgers Center 
of Alcohol Studies to consider other 
measures that could or should be taken 
Jack Hood, board chairman of the Na- 
tional Alcoholic Beverage Control As- 
sociation, told conferees of plans to use 
“the unmatched power of education to 
convince every American, young and 
old, that responsible drinking is the only 
kind that anyone should tolerate.” 





The cure came at Toronto’s Don- 
wood Institute, where he went into 
group therapy and was put on a daily 
dose of Antabuse, a drug that causes 
nausea, palpitations and anxiety at the 
first whiff of liquor. To ensure his long- 
term sobriety, a six-month supply was 
implanted under the skin of his abdo- 
men. “I finally walked out—cured, tin- 
gling with life and vigor and almost hy- 
persensitively aware. But as I saw a bar, 
the craving hit me so hard that I bent 
double. Was this the way it was going to 
be all my life? The answer apparently is 
yes. The desire would fade, but some- 
where—in the clink of glasses or the 
sight of good red wine—is the trigger. It 
is a trigger that I dare not pull.” 


BARBARA, 26, a Miami divorcee with 
two young children, started drinking 
when she was 13. “My mother was a 
heavy drinker,” she says, “and we al- 
ways had lots of liquor around the 
house.” Married soon after high school, 
she became pregnant and—at doctor's 
orders—began downing a shot of bran- 
dy to help her sleep. “I didn’t like the 
taste, but before my baby was born I 
was drinking half a bottle a night.” 

She and her husband eventually sep- 
arated, and Barbara started to vary her 
drinking habits. “The kids were one and 
three, and I sipped wine while I pre- 
pared their lunch. Within six months, I 
went from a small bottle a day to a gal- 
lon, then on to martinis and Scotch. It 
could be blowing a blizzard, and I'd trek 
through anything to get my bottles.” 

“People are so drink-oriented,” she 
adds. “It’s the acceptable thing to do 
You never go to a party or dinner with- 
out drinks.” Guidelines that she set for 
herself—never drink in the morning or 
before driving—were discarded, and ar- 
rests for drunkenness began to pile up 
Sent to a detoxification center after one 
eight-day binge, she sneaked out to a 
bar, then, at 5 a.m., accepted a ride back 
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Still, for an industry that has rev- 
enues of $18.3 billion a year (after fed- 
eral, state and local taxes), such expen- 
ditures are probably only a fraction of 
what they should be. Contrasted with 
this are all the ads pitched toward the 
young, implying that not even a week- 
end in the country can be truly enjoy- 
able without drinking. The industry 
could no doubt change its pitch—use 
older models and show people drinking 
only at parties—without cutting sales or 
profits, 

Public Awareness. What else can 
be done? For a starter, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration should give Chafetz’s agen- 
cy the entire $137,947,000 it has request- 
ed for the coming fiscal year, instead of 
atlempting to cut it to $99,800,000. The 
money would be well spent on research, 
training, community health services and 
public education. Second, the 30-odd 
States that have not yet removed drunk- 
enness from the criminal statutes should 





from one of the male patrons. He in- 
vited her to stop at his apartment for a 
drink. She had to fend off a rape at- 
tempt, suffering a broken jaw and scar- 
ring cuts on the face. “I thought I'd hit 
the bottom before,” she says through the 
wires that still hold her teeth together, 
“but now I realized that this was it.” 

After attending a Dade County al- 
cohol rehabilitation center for the past 
three months, Barbara is sober and plans 
to remain that way. She fears, however, 
that her drinking may have permanent- 
ly hurt her children. “They remember 
my wine-drinking days when I'd throw 
up in their wastebasket. Now if they see 
me drinking a Coke, my older girl will 
come over and taste it and then reas- 
sure the younger one: ‘It’s O.K.’ ” 


BOB, 18, a New York City carpenter, 
started off on a bottle of Canadian whis- 
ky from the family liquor cabinet when 
he was twelve, and from that moment 
would drink whatever and whenever he 
could. “If it was beer, I laughed a lot. If 





CHILDREN PLAYING WHILE MOTHERS ARE TREATED AT FLORIDA ALCOHOLIC CENTER 
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do so, adding treatment centers and 
halfway houses on the Minnesota mod- 
el. Third, more companies should start 
alcoholic rehabilitation programs, look- 
ing upon money spent combatting al- 
coholism as almost an efficiency mea- 
sure, which it certainly is. 

How is the battle against alcoholism 
going? Again, there is good news and 
bad news—with an emphasis on the lat- 
ter. Senator Hughes, who, more than 
anyone else, was responsible for the 
turnabout in the Government's attitude, 
is as good a judge as any. He is happy 
that tax dollars are joining the fight 
against alcoholism, and that the public 
is finally becoming aware that alcohol- 
ism is a treatable condition from which, 
with dedicated help, two-thirds or more 
of its victims can recover. But he sees 
even that as only limited comfort. “I'm 
not optimistic that we're gaining on the 
problem,” he reckons. “Instead, it's 
gaining on us.” 






il was wine, I would get very mellow. If 
it was whisky, I was sure to go wild and 
get into a fight.” 

Kicked out of school for fighting a 
guidance counselor in what he calls a 
“temper blackout,” Bob was sent to 
Bellevue Hospital for a psychiatric ex- 
amination. “At the nut house they told 
me I wasn’t an alcoholic because of my 
age. I was told that if] handled my emo- 
tional problems, I would be able to drink 
normally.” Bob nonetheless tried A.A.. 
not once but three times between bing- 
es, “I just hadn't decided that I wouldn't 
drink any more.” 

Finally the A.A. “cure” took when 
Bob was at the ripe age of 15. Sobriety 
has not been easy. A well-meaning so- 
cial worker pressured Bob to take tran- 
quilizers to relieve his tension. He re- 
fused. “If I did that,” he asks, “then why 
not drink? I was tired of being told that 
1) I'm alcoholic, and 2) I need to take 
tranquilizers to survive. If I had taken 
drugs, I would have been in the nut 
house again in a matter of months.” 
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Born. To Karim Aga Khan, 37, 
Harvard-educated spiritual leader of 20 
million Ismaili Moslems, who regard 
him as a 49th-generation direct descen- 
dant of the prophet Mohammed, and 
the Begum Aga Khan, 33, formerly Sar- 
ah Croker Poole, a British model: their 
third child, second son; in Chambésy, 
Switzerland. Name: Hussain 

” 


Married. David Birney, 33, and 
Meredith Baxter, 26, stars of Bridget 
Loves Bernie, television's ill-fated rehash 
of Abie’s Irish Rose; both for the second 
time; in Manhattan. Although on the 
screen Bridget was a Catholic and Ber- 
nie a Jew, the couple are both Protes- 
tants; they were wed in a traditional 
Presbyterian ceremony. 

. 

Divorced. Harold Connolly, 42, and 
Olga Fikotova Connolly, 41, both teach- 
ers and veteran Olympic athletes; after 
17 years of marriage, four children; in 
Santa Monica, Calif. The Connollys met 
as gold medalists (he as a U.S. ham- 
merthrower, she as a Czechoslovak dis- 
cus thrower) at the 1956 Melbourne 
Olympics and provided the cold war 
love story of the year when they mar- 
ried and settled in the U.S. despite the 
protests of Czechoslovak authorities. 

. 

Died. Philip Herman Willkie, 54, 
lawyer, farmer, banker and son of 1940 
Republican presidential candidate 
Wendell Willkie; of an apparent heart 
attack; in Rushville, Ind. Willkie found 
it difficult to escape from his father’s 
shadow. He served in the Indiana House 
of Representatives but was stymied in 
further political ambitions, including his 
self-declared candidacy for the Repub- 
lican vice-presidential slot in 1960. 

. 

Died. Leo George, 59, since 1953 
one of the four regional kings who rule 
the estimated 180,000 gypsies in the 
US.; of a heart attack; in Houston. 
George made his living in real estate 
but also arbitrated disputes among 
members of his Southwest gypsy clan 
and helped out subjects who ran afoul 
of the law. 

. 

Died. James Cardinal McGuigan, 
79, the first English-Canadian cardinal 
and from 1935 to 1971 Archbishop of 
Toronto; of a heart attack; in Toronto. 
In 1930 McGuigan became Archbishop 
of Regina, Sask.—at 35 the world’s 
youngest archbishop. During the De- 
pression, he sold his bishop's palace to 
the Franciscans to ease his diocese’s 
heavy debts. In 1946 the soft-spoken 
cleric was elevated to the College of Car- 
dinals by Pope Pius XII. 


Died. Arthur Krock, 87, former 
New York Times Washington corre- 
spondent and columnist whose career 
spanned six decades (see THE PRESS). 
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The Immigrants 


THE PORTABLE PIONEER AND PRAIRIE SHOW 
by DAVID CHAMBERS and MEL MARVIN 


The old traveling song and medi- 
cine shows that used to roll through rural 
America possessed a kind of corny 
fraudulence that was redeemed by their 
sheer authenticity as expressions of that 
America. The danger of mounting such 
a show in the age of Interstates and Hol- 
iday Inns is that only the fraud and an 
offensive corn would be left, candied 
thickly with commercial Americana 

The Portable Pioneer and Prairie 
Show, now touring the upper Midwest 
under the sponsorship of Minneapolis 
Guthrie Theater, is much better than 
that. It is an honest, entertaining evo- 
cation of the lives and songs of some of 
the Swedish families that settled in Min- 
nesota in the late 19th century. Singing 
families developed their own repertories 
of music and comedy. Two young New 
Yorkers, David Chambers and Mel 
Marvin, have researched the tradition 
of such troupes, studied their sheet mu- 
sic, old newspaper clippings, family pho- 
tographs and journals, and distilled 
them into a modest Midwestern saga 

One recent evening in the splendidly 
gilded 19th century Mabel Tainter Op- 
era House in Menomenie, Wis., the 
sound system was awry and the stage a 
bit small, but the cast of eight gave a 
spirited performance all the same—of 
the mythic Andersson family emigrating 
from Sweden, its terrors of the new coun- 
try, its settling, its dances, a child's 
death, the plague of locusts that wiped 
out the farm and drove the family into 
rural show business. Terry Hinz is per- 
fect as the boyish paterfamilias, but one 
remembers especially the dazed, inward 


PRAIRIE SHOW PLAYERS 





quality of Mary Wright as Mrs. Anders- 
son. Hers is a portrait of private, im- 
migrant pride, of anyone who ever tried 
to live with dignity in a new language 
All of it has a lovely diffidence— 
the tunes, which sometimes sound like 
wholesome Kurt Weill, the hopefully 
pantheistic lyrics (“Speak to the earth, 
and it shall answer”), the audience- 
participation magic show, the light 
travesty of a temperance play. It is 
still a Midwestern country road show, 
a spectacular only of the local Grange 
hall. But it is wonderfully sufficient as 
LIS. ® Lance Morrow 


Looting for Fun 


MUSIC! MUSIC! 
A Revue 


The idea has a sort of grandiose sim- 
plicity: loot the 20th century for its best 
popular music, thread the songs togeth- 
er with briskly stylish “footnotes” by 
Lyricist Alan Jay Lerner, have them 
sung and danced by some of the live- 
liest talent in New York City. The re- 
sult is theatrical nostalgia as it ought to 
be done—a delightful musical blowout 
Minute for minute, Music! which 
opened last week at Manhattan's City 
Center, contains as much fun and en- 
tertainment as anything on Broadway 

The first few minutes are inexpli- 
cably lifeless; then the whole elegant 
business simply takes off on a dazzling 
trajectory, from turn-of-the-century 
New Orleans and the Basin Street Blues 
through World War I, the ‘20s, the De- 
pression and on and on. It is an anthol- 
ogy of Cohan and Gershwin and Lehar 
and Rodgers and Hart and Hammer- 
stein and Bernstein and seemingly a few 
hundred others. Every number is a jew- 
el from the national treasury 

With the orchestra arrayed behind 
a scrim at the back of the stage, Gene 
Nelson presides over the evening as 
master of ceremonies and song-and- 
dance man. Larry Kert is exceptional 
—especially in Maria, which he sang 
in the original cast of West Side Story 
Karen Morrow belts like Merman. Rob- 
ert Guillaume and Gail Nelson do a stir- 
ring duet from Porgy and Bess. \t is all 
nostalgia, perhaps; yet most of the songs 
sound as fresh as opening night =L.M. 





The Uses of Illusion 


HUGHIE 
by EUGENE O'NEILL 


A true Irishman, Eugene O'Neill 
was a connoisseur of illusion and self- 
deceit. He knew they were not neces- 
sarily a poison, but often a nourishment, 
a kind of grace. The seediest dreams, 
tended like a campfire, served at least 
to make the emptier expanses of the soul 
more habitable. O'Neill explored the 
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BEN GAZZARA 
A kind of grace. 


idea most thoroughly in The Iceman 
Cometh, which he wrote in 1939. Two 
years later, he stated it with a succinct 
force in Hughie, a one-act play that he 
planned as part of a series called “By 
Way of Obit.” 

Hughie, now being presented at the 
First Chicago Center in Chicago, is 
virtually a monologue, spoken like a 
Runyonesque incantation by Erie Smith 
(Ben Gazzara), a small-time hustler and 
horseplayer. Erie (“I was dragged up in 
Erie, P-A—some punk burg”) returns 
early one morning in 1928 to his flea- 
bag hotel, after a five-day binge. With a 
snappy-brim hat, stubble on his chin, a 
nearly empty pint in his pocket and a 
cigarette wheeze that makes his fits of 
laughter sound like emphysema, Erie 
has the jauntiness of a doomed sucker 

His drunk was a homage of mourn- 
ing to his friend Hughie, the hotel’s night 
clerk, who has just died. Hughie had per- 
formed the almost ecclesiastical func- 
tion of believing in Erie’s shabby bra- 
vado, his tales of bedding girls from the 
Follies and beating the cards and dice, 
of winning on the “bangtails” at the 
track and the time in New Orleans he 
lit a cigar with a C-note. Hughie was 
his audience, the receptacle of the de- 
ceits that keep Erie alive. Charley (Peter 
Maloney), the new clerk, listens in the 
dim lobby with a sort of it-takes-all- 
kinds distraction, but eventually and 
subtly is transformed into the new 
Hughie, Erie’s collaborator in his own 
illusions. 

Ben Gazzara plays Erie superbly, 
with a banty feistiness that keeps 
him more or less on the livable side of 
terror. As he says, “If every guy along 
Broadway who kids himself was to drop 
dead, there wouldn't be nobody 
left.” eLM 
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PLAY THE OLD GO 
_ TTRIPLE CROWN 


i SWEEPSTAKES. 






It’s easy and it’s fun. 

Choose the race you'd like to enter— 
either the Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness or the Belmont Stakes. 

Then, decide if you'd like to try for 
the $5,000 “win” prize, the $3,000 
“place” prize or the $1,000 “show” 
prize—and mark an X in that box. 

All in all, we're giving away $27,000 
in prize money. So enter today. Because 
you could win a bundle. And you can't 
lose a dime. 


OLD GOLD TRIPLE CROWN SWEEPSTAKES 
OFFICIAL RULES: KENTUCKY DERBY, 
PREAKNESS AND BELMONT STAKES. 


1. To enter, hand print or type your name, ad- 
dress and Zip Code on an official entry form 
or a 3” x 5” piece of paper. (Additional entry 
forms are available where you buy Old Golds.) 
Also, check the race you wish to enter (check 
only one) and check a win, place or show 
box (check only one). Important: Your entry 
will be void if more than one race is checked 


E’RE GIVING 
AWAY $27,000. 


or if more than one win, place or show box is 
checked. 2. To be eligible for each race, Ken- 
tucky Derby, Preakness, or Belmont Stakes, 
mail as follows: Kentucky Derby, P.O. Box 
8461, Roseville, Minn. 55113. (Entries for 
this race must be received by May 3, 1974.) 
Preakness, P.O. Box 8462, Roseville, Minn 
55113. (Entries for this race must be received 
by May 17, 1974.) Belmont, P.O. Box 8463, 
Roseville, Minn. 55113. (Entries for this race 
must be received by June 7, 1974.) Enter 
each race as often as you want. Each entry 
must be mailed in a separate envelope. With 
each entry send two (2) bottom flaps from 
any size OLD GOLD package or the words 
“OLD GOLD” hand printed or typed on a plain 
piece of paper. No purchase necessary. All 
prizes will be awarded. 3. The prize winners 
for each race will be randomly drawn from 
all entries received for that race. For each 
race, the first entry drawn in a category— 
win, place or show, Is the winner for that 
category for that race. Postmark Promotional 
Agcy. is the independent judging organization 
whose decision is final. 4. Sweepstakes only 
open to residents of the U.S.A. over 21 years 
of age. Lorillard employees and their fam- 
ilies, its affiliated companies, its advertising 
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agencies and its independent judging organi- 
zation are not eligible. Void in Idaho, Georgia, 
Missouri, Washington and wherever else pro- 
hibited or restricted by law. Taxes, if any, 
are the responsibility of the winners. If you 
want your dealer to win, list his name under 
yours, If you are a $5,000 prize winner, he 
will receive an R.C.A. color television set. 
5S. For a list of Grand through third-prize 
winners, and judge's statement enunciating 
the method used to determine entitlement 
to prizes, send a separate, stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Old Gold Winners 
List, P.O. Box 8476, Roseville, Minn. 55113. 
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When the North Wind blows, 
the Sullivans’ roof won't head South. 
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Anatomy v. Destiny 


CONUNDRUM 

by JAN MORRIS 

174 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
$5.95. 


In 1972, at the age of 46, James Mor- 
ris put his finances in order, resigned 
from his club (the Travellers in Lon- 
don), divorced his wife of more than 20 
years, and moved into the house of an- 
other woman. So stale and sad a mar- 
ital caper would normally raise no eye- 
brows, let alone lead to a book. But 
Morris’ circumstances were rather spe- 
cial. For one thing, the other ‘voman 
was Morris himself. After undergoing a 
transsexual operation in Casablanca to 
shed his manhood and the name James, 
Morris now lives in Bath, England, un- 
der the name Jan Morris, happily ex- 
perimenting with lipstick, twin sweater 
sets and pearls. 

The pre-Casablanca James Morris 
seemed one of the least likely people on 
earth—possibly excepting Joe Namath 
—who would want to start life anew in 
a skirt. A brilliant writer, celebrated and 
comfortably off, he was the apparently 
happy father of four children. Morris 
had been an intelligence officer in a 
crack British cavalry regiment and a 
glamorous globetrotting correspondent 
In 1953, for instance, he climbed 20,000 
feet up Mount Everest with Sir Edmund 
Hillary’s group and scooped the world 
for the Times of London. 

When he turned to literature, he 
raised travel writing to the level of art 
(Cities, The World of Venice), branched 
skillfully into history (Pax Britannica), 
and once turned a bespoke book on, of 
all things, the World Bank (The Road 
to Huddersfield) into one of the more 
memorable popular essays on econom- 
ics. Yet, as Jan Morris admits in her 
first book, Conundrum, an autobiogra- 
phy about the switch from “James to 
Jan,” James Morris regularly used to 
pray “Please, God, make me a girl.” 

Eternal Womanhood. Why? That 
is part of the conundrum of the title, 
and it remains something of a mystery 
to the end. Like most transsexuals, Mor- 
ris was never a homosexual or a trans- 
vestite. The book convincingly insists 
that the road to Casablanca was not tak- 
en in the pursuit of sexual gratification 
It was simply that during the whole of 
a successful life as a schoolboy, soldier 
and father—in short, as a male—Mor- 
ris was tormented by the growing re- 
alization that his gender, his inner self, 
his center of being, his very soul, was 
feminine. Everything that he eventually 
did to become Jan was done—he says 
—from an agonized need for unity be- 
tween sex and gender, between body and 
soul. In the process, though, he came to 
feel that in seeking to become female 
he was aspiring to a higher order of be- 
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ing. Conundrum quotes Goethe at the 
end of Faust invoking “eternal woman- 
hood” which “leads us above.” Con- 
cludes Morris: “I agree with Goethe.” 

Fortunately for the reader, Jan Mor- 
ris reads better than Goethe. She writes, 
in fact, very much like James. Conun- 
drum is a lover's leap removed from 
those case histories of sexual maladjust- 
ment that dish up undigested gobbets 
of Freud liberally sauced with prurience 
and self-pity. The book is a brief and 
graceful, often witty memoir of Morris’ 
inner and outer life. The outer life pro- 
ceeds from a happy childhood in an ar- 
tistic upper-class Welsh family (he read 
Huck Finn, cherished animals, and was 
taught to “wash my hands before tea”), 
through years as a choirboy at Christ 
Church College in Oxford, some time 
at Lancing, a public school (which 
James hated), through Oxford and the 
army (which he enjoyed), as well as work 
on the Guardian and the Times. (With 
a touch of male chauvinism, Morris sat- 
irizes the liberal Guardian's “stance of 
suffering superiority, like a martyred 
mother of ungrateful children.”) 

Empyrean Love. Oxford, says Jan, 
saved James from madness by instilling 
in him an attitude of tolerance and self- 
amusement. But in his 20s, James’ se- 
cret sense of anguishing incompleteness 
seemed hopeless. The doctors whom he 
saw blithely suggested that he wear gay- 
er clothes, or bluffly urged him to “sol- 
dier on for a lifetime” as a male. Then 
he met Elizabeth Tuckniss, the daugh- 
ter of a Ceylon tea planter. 

Except as “a total declaration of in- 
terdependence™ or a means of having 
children, Morris has always regarded 
sex as the least part of love. The pres- 
ent interchangeability of the rude me- 
chanical word “sex” with the empyrean 
word “love,” seems to him grisly and 
baneful. Ina very English romantic way, 
though, James had obviously been a 
great lover—of cities and landscapes, of 
music and pictures, of friends and chil- 
dren. The book eloquently makes clear 
that the one person in the world whom 
Morris has most loved, admired and re- 
spected is Elizabeth, and that what Mor- 
ris is most proud of is his children and 
the marriage. “It has given nobility,” he 
writes, “to my mostly frivolous life.” 

He told Elizabeth about his conun- 
drum before they were married in 1949 
Long before the term open marriage was 
fashionable, the Morrises evidently had 
one—the roles distributed not by tradi- 
tion but according to talent. James, Mor- 
ris admits, was not a strong father figure, 
at least in part because he had to travel 
so much doing his books. What he tried 
to be was a kind of devoted patron, 
whose love and support the children 
never questioned. “They have known for 
sure that I was theirs,” he says 

If Conundrum were a conventional 
novel, it would end in this domestic tri- 
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umph. But marriage did not extinguish 
Morris’ trouble. Few readers are likely 
to understand exactly why, but the val- 
ue and affection that Morris conveys 
about his family make clear what ex- 
traordinary pressure he must have felt 
to do what he finally did. For when the 
children were well along into their teens, 
so that Morris and Elizabeth felt that 
the change would not harm them, he 
began massive doses of estrogen and 
opened medical negotiations that led to 
surgery 

The bemusements of living as a 
woman after being a man will stir chat- 
ter, but are the least important, and in 
some ways the least interesting aspects 
of the book. Morris divorced his wife 
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only because he had to take up a wom- 
an’s identity and passport. As a “sister- 
in-law,” she now sees Elizabeth in Wales 
on weekends. Jan cries more easily than 
James did, and is absurdly pleased when 
she gets an admiring glance from the 
milkman (“I know it is nonsense but I 
cannot help it”). She observes, but does 
not particularly resent that men do not 
take Jan Morris as seriously in conver- 
sation as they once did James Morris. 
She confirms what women have said all 
along: if you are assumed to be incom- 
petent at backing a car and opening bot- 
tles, you soon become incompetent. 

Jan, who is a tall, weathered, attrac- 
live, tweedy-looking Englishwoman, has 
just started a visit to the US. to pro- 
mote her book—full of fear that she will 
be regarded as a freak. She and Conun- 
drum will no doubt be attacked by wom- 
en’s liberationists, because both James 
and Jan have a romantic view of wom- 
en’s nature (“Her frailty is her strength, 
her inferiority is her privilege”) and both 
believe that there are few more exalted 
jobs than raising a family. But freakish, 
no. It is the book’s remarkable value that 
it manages to place what is statistically 
and socially outlandish within the realm 
of human loyalty and love.® Timothy Foote 


Rose-Colored Glasses 


TIMES TO REMEMBER 
by ROSE FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
536 pages. Doubleday. $12.50. 


“There’s no baloney with Grand- 
ma,” Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy's grand- 
son Christopher Lawford observes to- 
ward the end of this book. Christopher's 
young cousin, John F. Kennedy Jr., ex- 
plains: Rose likes you to learn a lot, and 
she gives you plenty of cake. 

Both boys are right—partly. There 
is quite a bit of baloney in Grandma's 
book, but along with such things as an 
especially treacly view of her husband's 
disposition and career that all but the 
most ardent Kennedy fans will find hard 
to swallow, the reader is offered much 
nourishment. He learns a good deal, for 
example, about the frail, “funny little 
boy” who became President; about 
J.F.K.’s older sister Rosemary, who was 
retarded from birth; about that consci- 
entious younger brother Bob; about the 
hard work that marriage demands 
—even from the very rich. 

Mrs. Kennedy does not mind actu- 
ally saying that life is no bowl of cher- 
ries. She believes that those with priv- 
ilege must help those without. She 
refrains, however, from pushing her own 
ideas on the reader—yes, even where re- 
ligion is concerned. The dominant tone 
is joy and a total rejection of self-pity. 
“Nobody's ever going to feel sorry for 
me,” Rose murmured to Jacqueline 
Kennedy after Joe's death. 

The book, which Rose has been 
working on for years, is long and frag- 
mented. It was organized and edited by 
former LiFe Writer Robert Coughlan, 
who used old diaries and notes plus new 


taped interviews. But it successfully as- 
sembles a whole woman out of many 
parts—the politician's daughter; the de- 
vout young girl; the social butterfly; the 
wife of an intolerant, driving man; not 
to mention that shadowed figure that has 
fleetingly presented itself to the public 
in recent years. All of these images are 
united in a portrait not merely of Mrs. 
Kennedy but of the ingredients of moth- 
erhood as she sees them. God, she be- 
lieves, has special work for each of us 
to do, and there is not a moment to 
waste. 

Rose Fitzgerald was schooled by her 
mother in solitude, thrift and order, 
though there was always money for 
cooks and nursemaids, for the trips and 





ROSE KENNEDY IN 1938 
Get your shoes off the table. 


the couturier clothes that she loved. 
Once married, she never questioned her 
husband's long absences from home or 
his judgment—except once. That was 
over the boys’ schooling. She favored a 
Catholic education, but Joe wanted his 
sons prepared for a broader, more cath- 
olic world. He turned out to be right, 
she says, and from then on, “if Joe said 
it was so, for me it was so.” 

The Kennedys raised their family in 
an America where there was also tittle 
doubt that life would be better for each 
new generation. While Joe Kennedy 
steamrollered his way to the top in busi- 
ness, Rose took over a big household 
and a litany of commands to the group: 
wear your sweater, learn your Latin, get 
your shoes off the dining-room table, 
“take Rosemary along’—to tennis, 
swimming, dancing. Rose passes on 
some fairly obvious household hints 
(kids love creamed chicken) and child- 
rearing methods (be tough with the el- 
dest child because the others will im- 
itate him). Among the devices that she 
worked out was a system of pinning mes- 
sages to her dress to remind her of things 


to be done for the children. Messages 
and all, the question remains, why did 
Rose Kennedy have such success as a 
mother? She does not discuss the ques- 
tion or offer an answer. But the book 
and the life it obliquely reflects leave 
no doubt at all: absolute faith in the val- 
ue and importance of being a mother, 
in her children, and the greatest gift 
—faith in God. 

After reading her book, even the ver- 
iest agnostic, the most doubting parent, 
cannot help being somewhat awed by 
the glow, and value, of that gift. It is 
clear, though, that one of the crucial con- 
tradictions of the Kennedy clan may 
have been a belief that Rose’s gentle ide- 
als sometimes could be achieved only 
through the harsh methods practiced by 
Father Joe. ® Ruth Mehrtens Galvin 


Victorian Bust 


MACAULAY: THE SHAPING OF THE HISTORIAN 
by JOHN CLIVE 
499 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $15. 


Thomas De Quincey’s mother, who 
ought to have known one when she saw 
one, called the infant Thomas Babington 
Macaulay a “baby genius.” From the age 
of three, “Clever Tom” was a compul- 
sive reader whose idea of a wild child- 
hood game was to act out Homer, re- 
serving for himself the role of Achilles. 
At six, the future author of the five-vol- 
ume History of England was at work on 
a compendium of world history. 

Prodigies are seldom lovable, and 
Macaulay was no exception. As a boy 
he was “loud-mouthed and conceited,” 
with a visible “neglect of cleanliness.” 
As an adult he was variously described 
as a “mean, whitey-looking man” and 
“an ugly, cross-made, splay-footed, 
shapeless little dumpling of a fellow.” 
He had two qualities that make a hu- 
man being a menace at any party—a 
phenomenal memory and inexhaustible 
energy. An exasperated hostess once 
grew so desperate that she switched the 
conversation to dolls, hoping to shut him 
up. Alas, Macaulay turned out to be an 
authority on them too. 

Heavy Odds. Macaulay can be as 
hard to take in retrospect as he often 
must have been in person. Born in 1800, 
he seems to exemplify almost everything 
about the 19th century that the 20th cen- 
tury cannot forgive. He was an optimist 
who summed up history thus: “The great 
progress goes on.” Against heavy odds, 
John Clive, a professor of history and lit- 
erature at Harvard, manages to build a 
respectable case for a respectable Ma- 
caulay. Ten years ago Clive’s Macaulay 
might have earned equally admiring re- 
views in the back pages of literary pe- 
riodicals, then sunk like a Victorian bust 
in the Thames. Today it stands massive- 
ly in all the best bookstore windows, a 
nominee for this year’s National Book 
Awards in not one but two categories 
—history and biography. 

Why is this potential doorstop win- 
ning such acclaim? Are readers in 1974 
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Would you want these kids 
living next door? 


These 12 boys live ina house on MainStreet, 
Andover, U.S.A. Here they work and play and 
study asthey attend the local high school with all 
the other nice kids in town. 


They come from all over: Atlanta, Columbus, 


Cleveland, Memphis. Home to them now isa neatly 


renovated house that was provided by some con- 
cerned citizens of the community who believed 
these kids deserved A Better Chance. 


That’s also the name of our organization. We 
thought you might like to know moreabout ABC: 
How weselect bright, motivated youngsters from 
all partsof the country. And help establisha 
home for them in local communities where their 
chance to learn in the high school will qualify them 
for a college education. 


In Andover, Massachusetts. In Appleton, 
Wisconsin. Dover, New Hampshire. Northfield, 
Minnesota. And in 23 other local communities, 
people like yourself have succeeded in working 
together toestablisha resident ABC home. 

One evenstarted ina General Store. 


Thisis not charity. Thisis hard work. Thisis 
not your money we’ re asking for. This is your time. 
Your faith. Your help. 





To find out howa Public School ABC Program 
can bestarted in your community, youcansend 
fora booklet that explains what we need—and how 
youcan help! Evenif you can’t get involved your- 
self, you may want to bring the program to the 
attention of civic leaders. Or the local high school. 
Or your church. It’s amazing how much good people 
canaccomplish when they work together. 

You can make it happen. And if youdo, we 
promise you one thing: The satisfaction of knowing 
you've helped some deserving youngsters, who 
might not otherwise have had the chance, to get a 
highschool education that will prepare them 
for college. 

Isn’t that worth having them as neighbors? 


Tough Reading... but you can doit! & 
We'd like to give you A Better Chance. Send for | 
your FREE copy of this booklet which explains S&S 
the Public School Program and how you can 

help establish one in your community. 


Name— 





Address 





2 ——— State 


NS = == 


Write A Better Chance, 376 Boylston Street, Boston 02116 
















Heineken — 
the finest beer 

from Holland is 

the #1 imported 

beer in America 

because Heineken tastes tremendous. 


Exclusive U.S. Importers 
Van Munching & Co., Inc., N.Y., N.Y. 





There’s only 
one thing worse 
than finding out 
you have cancer. 


Not finding out. 


Many cancers can be cured 
if discovered early enough. Get 
a regular health checkup. 
Start now. 


We want to wipe out cancer 
in your lifetime. 


Give to the 
American Cancer Society 











United States Auto Club mileage 
tests conducted in January show 
Valiant Duster, with a “Slant-Six" 
engine and the new standard, fuel 
saving 2.76 axle got substantially 
better mileage than Maverick or 
Nova. In city driving, it even beat 
Mustang || and did a little better 
than Vega, both 4-cylinder cars 


Abe 
Sag CHBYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Duster. 


One of eight great 
small car buys from Plymouth. 


Compared to Nova, 
a little Duster goes a long way. 


Still, Duster holds five 
people to Maverick's four, has 
3 times the trunk space of a 
Pinto, and has a manufacturer's 
suggested retail price even 
below Volkswagen's most popular 
model. Small wonder Valiant is 
America's number one selling 
compact car 











BOOKS 


really that willing to plow through 25 
pages of hearsay evidence on Macau- 
lay’s eloquence as a parliamentary or- 
ator from 1832 to 1834? Or, for that 
matter, the more than 50 pages that 
Clive uses to summarize Macaulay’s re- 
vision of the Indian penal code? And 
then, after half a thousand pages, Ma- 
caulay’s masterpiece plus 20 years of 
his life still lie ahead—for this is only 
the first volume from an academic bi- 
ographer who knows everything and 
tells all, not ungracefully but sometimes 
twice. 

Clive dutifully livens his exposition 
by suggesting the obligatory sinister Vic- 
torian flaw. Macaulay, a lifelong bach- 
elor, loved his younger sisters Margaret 
and Hannah more than a_ brother 
should. Working from this clue of psy- 
chological incest, Clive submits that Ma- 
caulay was a suppressed romantic, smol- 
dering behind a mask of rationality. He 
even labors to make him a man of our 
time: asserting the intellectual capabil- 
ities and working performance of the 
black race, and defending the rights of 
Roman Catholics and Jews. 

There are limits to the selling of Ma- 
caulay. A biographer can no more make 
this preacher of “middlingness” very he- 
roic than he can make him very wick- 
ed. Men can do only what the norms of 
their times permit, declared Macaulay 
the historian. And Macaulay the man 
proved his own rule all too well. He was 
every inch a Victorian, and that fact 
finally provides the best explanation of 
the book’s success. We loving-hating 
children of the Victorians read on, of- 
ten irritated but seldom bored. For we 
find between all those lines an obituary 
on that soul of respectability that is fast 
fading but still not quite dead within 
ourselves ® Melvin Maddocks 
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MONEY 


Inflationary Interest 


For most bankers and businessmen, 
nothing seemed more certain two 
months ago than a continuing slide in 
interest rates. That conviction was nur- 
tured by expectations of a slackening 
economy, the energy crisis, wilting loan 
demand and a less restrictive money pol- 
icy by the Federal Reserve Board. To 
the astonishment of most experts, infla- 
tion has made hash of those predictions; 
both long- and short-term interest rates 
are scooting back up, some to record 
highs. Soaring loan costs are now hurt- 
ing businessmen trying to finance ex- 
pansion programs, municipalities seek- 
ing public improvements and millions 
of people wanting to buy homes. 

Major banks, led by Manhattan's 
Bankers Trust Co., last week lifted their 
prime lending rate to businessmen to 
10%, equal to the high of last Decem- 
ber and up 1% points in only three 
weeks. In addition, since mid-March, 
rates on 90-day commercial paper—un- 
secured loans between corporations 
—have gone from 8.5% to 9.7%, banks’ 
one-month certificates of deposit from 
8.8% to 10.1% and Treasury bills from 
7.8% to 8.4%. 

The startling rise in interest rates 
has left big bond-underwriting houses 
with huge, expensive inventories that 
they cannot sell profitably. The brokers 
stocked up on bonds, expecting to make 
a profit as yields dropped and prices 
rose. Instead, as soaring short-term rates 
attracted ever more investors, yields on 
bonds, too, have had to be boosted sub- 
stantially—and even then have not been 
high enough in some cases to attract 
buyers. The situation has become so 


grim that one of Wall Street’s most ven- 
erable investment bankers, Lehman 
Bros., announced last month that it 
would sharply reduce its bond under- 
writings. 

The basic reason for the jolting re- 
versal, says Robert F. Tighe, partner in 
Bear, Stearns & Co., is that the credit 
markets “have to finance inflation.” As 
other prices rise, lenders insist on high- 
er interest yields. They are getting them 
too, because business-loan demand has 
exploded despite a weak first quarter. 
Many corporations are rushing to bor- 
row to pay the soaring costs of buying 
raw materials and other inventories. 
Some companies are also borrowing 
money now that they will need later; 
they fear that the Government will even- 
tually move to a sterner anti-inflation 
policy that will create a credit shortage. 
In the week ending April 3, business bor- 
rowings in New York alone hit $736 mil- 
lion, the biggest total ever in a non-tax- 
payment period 

Tight Rein. At the same time, the 
lifting of the Arab oil embargo and ear- 
ly signs of renewed strength in the econ- 
omy have shifted the Federal Reserve's 
attention away from trying to stave off 
a recession to quelling inflation—even 
at the cost of towering interest rates. For 
example, though the Federal Reserve 
does not appear to be holding an ex- 
cessively tight rein on the money sup- 
ply, it has shown itself increasingly 
unwilling to open up enough to 
accommodate the upsurge in loan de- 
mand. For the three weeks ending 
April 3, the last date for which figures 
are available, the money stock grew at 


a relatively modest annual rate of 7.6%. 

Another indication of the Federal 
Reserve's stiffening attitude is the ris- 
ing rate for federal funds—money that 
banks borrow briefly from one another 
when they overlend to their customers. 
The interest rate on this money, which 
the Federal Reserve strongly influences, 
has leapt from 8.8% in late February to 
more than 10% today. Federal Reserve 
Chairman Arthur Burns recently ex- 
plained: “We at the Federal Reserve are 
determined to follow a course of mon- 
etary policy that will permit only mod- 
erate growth of money and credit.” 

Ofall the industries adversely affect- 
ed by high interest rates, housing prob- 
ably will be the hardest hit. In periods 
of rising interest rates, the chief sources 
of most mortgage money dry up. De- 
positors in savings and loan associations 
and savings banks withdraw their funds 
and put them into better-paying invest- 
ments such as Treasury bills. According 
to experts in the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board system, which supervises 
S and Ls, the process has already be- 
gun. Result: the housing industry, which 
was beginning to show signs of an upturn 
—1.8 million starts in February v. 1.4 
million in December—could well be 
hammered down again 
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LOADING WHEAT IN NEBRASKA 


COMMODITIES 


Cropping the Price 


Of all the forces driving up U'S. liv- 
ing costs, none has been more powerful 
than the two-year climb in the prices of 
American farm goods, which has kicked 
the nation’s food bill to record levels. 
The prime cause of the boom has been 
the global demand for American-grown 
food. More recently, speculators bid up 
US. farm prices higher than even the 
heavy press of foreign orders warranted. 
Now, however, American consumers 
are getting the first signals that the worst 
is over. Since late February, prices on 
the Chicago Board of Trade and other 
commodities markets have been falling 
along a broad range. 

Contracts for July delivery of wheat, 
which sold in February for as much as 
$5.85 a bushel, are now down to about 
$4.10. Corn has dropped from $3.50 a 
bushel to $2.55; and soybeans have fall- 
en from $9.03 to $5.35. A dive in de- 
mand for red meat at supermarkets, re- 
flecting consumer resistance to high 
prices, has hit the cattle market. Steers 
last week sold for $41.50 per 100 lbs. vy. 
more than $50 in late January. 

A major reason for the price decline 
was that speculative fever began to cool 
as optimistic crop reports began rolling 
in. Rumors that the Arabs were about 
to lift their oil embargo against the U.S. 
also eased fears of uncontrollable infla- 
tion. The present prices, however, are 
still far higher than a year ago, and few 
experts are predicting any further sub- 
stantial drop until the dimensions of this 
year’s harvest are clearer, both in the 
US. and abroad. Rising costs of farm 
labor, fertilizer and machinery will also 
work against a further price drop. 

In any event, forecasting the com- 
modities market is risky because it is so 
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sensitive to outside influences—wars, 
droughts, abrupt political changes. One 
major imponderable is whether India 
will make massive wheat purchases in 
the U.S. and elsewhere. If it does, some 
prices could shoot back up. 

On the other hand, there are rea- 
sons for optimism. World grain produc- 
tion for the 1974-75 crop year is expect- 
ed to total nearly a billion tons—31 
million tons more than the year before. 
For the first time in two years there is 
enough wheat to come close to meeting 
demand in the months ahead. Australia 
alone has just harvested 440 million 
bushels, more than double last year’s 
crop. Adequate supplies of livestock feed 
also seem likely. Brazil's record soybean 
harvest is now being sold round the 
world and, after a disappearance of a 
year and a half, Peruvian anchovies, 
used as a livestock feed supplement, are 
again being caught. The rise in world 
farm production should ease demand 
pressure on this fall’s U.S. harvest, 
which may set yet another record. 

The commodity price declines have 
not yet put much of a dent in retail food 
prices, which are still reflecting the diz- 
zying spiral of the last two years. But if 
the raw-goods prices hold around pres- 
ent levels, consumer prices eventually 
should at least level off. They would still 
be distressingly high, but consumers can 
take some consolation from the thought 
that the price upheavals of the last two 
years are not likely to be repeated. 


Seeking to Be Masters 


The underdeveloped nations that 
produce many of the world’s vital raw 
materials learned a lesson from the Arab 
oil embargo: in cartelization lies the po- 
tential for wealth and power. Many na- 
tions have talked of creating oil-like car- 
tels to control the prices and supplies of 
products ranging from bauxite to ba- 
nanas. Last week they were encouraged 
by several of the delegates at a United 
Nations special session called to con- 


sider raw-materials problems. But, as 
might be expected, many of the dele- 
gates were more concerned with scor- 
ing political points than with addressing 
the real issues. 

The prime example of irrelevant 
bickering came when Chinese Deputy 
Premier Teng Hsiao-ping, the highest 
official of Mao Tse-tung’s regime yet to 
visit North America, launched a vitri- 
olic attack on U.S.-Soviet détente. Teng 
also lauded the Arab oil embargo, which 
he said had broken the “international 
economic monopoly” of the rich nations, 
and urged producers of other raw ma- 
terials to emulate it. He drew a surpris- 
ingly low-key response from Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko, who 
said that “isolated voices are to be heard 
that show there are some who have come 
to the session with intentions alien to 
[the conference’s] lofty ideals.” 

Warm Applause. The instigator of 
the conference was Algerian President 
Houari Boumedienne, who urged cre- 
ation of a “union of raw-materials—pro- 
ducing countries” that could sock home 
the message that henceforth those na- 
tions “insist on being masters in their 
own houses.” He was greeted by warm 
applause from Third World delegates, 
who disregarded the fact that their poor 
nations are being hurt much worse than 
the industrialized countries by the rise 
in oil prices. Boumedienne appeared to 
be trying, all too successfully, to distract 
attention from that fact and undercut 
US. efforts to weld oil-burning nations 
into a bloc that could press for lower 
prices. 

The conference did produce one 
statesmanlike proposal: French Foreign 
Minister Michel Jobert called for cre- 
ation of a U.N.-supervised agency that 
would build up reserve stocks of petro- 
leum and grains. The agency would 
probably sell those stocks to hard-up na- 
tions if supplies got tight or market 
prices prohibitively high. Jobert’s plan 
could help answer U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Kurt Waldheim’s call for an “over- 
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Buying a compact car with a six-cylinder 
engine can make a lot of room in your budget. If 
that compact car is an economical 1974 Chevy 
Nova 6, you'll also end up with a lot of room in your 
car. “Automotive Industries’ Roominess Index”’ 
says no domestic compact at any price has more 
head and shoulder room, front and rear, than 
Nova. The roomy, economical Nova 6 comes 
in three versatile body styles. 


The 2-door Nova 


The Chevy Nova basic transportation system. 
Few cars make as much sense as this one. It’s small 
enough on the outside to be easy to park and 
drive, yet has enough room on the inside for six 
passengers. And it’s as good-looking as it is 
sensible. The base price for this standard two-door 
coupe (shown at top left) is $2647.* 


The 3-door Nova 


You can carry people around 
comfortably in any economical 
Nova 6. The Hatchback Nova 6 
lets you carry lots of things 
around comfortably. Open the 
rear hatch, fold down the rear 
seat, and you'll have nearly six 
feet of flat load space. Almost like 
having a wagon. Six flat feet are just what you 
need on grocery shopping or moving days. Right? 


*Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price, including dealer new 
icle preparation charge. Destination — optional 
equipment, state or local taxes are additional. 















The Nova’s rear seat is so roomy and 
comfortable some people like to get to it fast. 
The four-door version of the Nova 6 makes this 
easy. From this point on, the rear-seat passengers 
are carried economically to their destination by 
Nova’s proven six-cylinder engine. Just like 
passengers in other Nova models. You'll like 
Nova’s sporty good looks, and, like other Nova 
models, the four-door has traditionally 
maintained a high resale value. 


Chevrolet has been building and refining the 
Nova for thirteen years now, and this year, the 
Nova seems to make more sense than ever. 

It’s the car with the room you want and the 
economy you need. Economy without 


cramps.That’s the 1974 Chevrolet jaa) 
Nova 6. GM 
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all and global” formula to give raw-ma- 
terials—producing nations a fair price for 
their products without bankrupting their 
customers. But careful evaluation of se- 
rious plans is not likely to occur in the 
highly charged political atmosphere of 
the special session. 


LABOR 
Steel’s Fat Pact 


In one of the most important set- 
tlements in this year’s negotiating cal- 
endar, the United Steel Workers last 
week won a contract that will raise la- 
bor costs of the nation’s ten biggest steel 
firms 40% over the next three years. The 
pact dims any hope that the moderation 
that marked labor agreements last year 
—and kept some brake on inflation 
—will continue. It represents a high 
price for labor peace: bargaining was 
conducted under a year-old experimen- 
tal pact that prohibits the union from 
striking, gives it a guaranteed minimum 
increase and the right to bargain for 
more, and pledges both sides to submit 
any differences to binding arbitration. 

The new contract will lift the pres- 
ent average wage of about $5.80 an hour, 
an average of 5% a year, with the big- 
gest boosts coming in the first year. The 
lowest-paid workers will get an 18.4% 
increase initially. In addition, each of 
the 352,000 workers covered will get a 
$150 cash bonus. The increases go into 
effect May 1—the day after wage-price 
controls are expected to die—though the 
current contract extends to Aug. I. A lib- 
eralized and potentially expensive esca- 
lator clause will add a penny an hour to 
wages for each rise of three-tenths of a 
point in the consumer price index. 

Fringe increases are even bigger. 
Steelworkers now will be able to retire 
with full benefits at 62, rather than 65. 
Pensions will rise for those already re- 
tired—a minimum of 5% for workers re- 
tired since 1971, a maximum of 60% for 
those who retired before 1954. And all 
pensions will be lifted a further 5% in 
August 1976. In all, the contract is the 
most generous ever negotiated by the 
US.W., a pacesetting union for all 
American labor, and will undoubtedly 
spur a substantial rise in steel prices. 
Steelmen had been talking about a 7% 
to 9% price increase even before they 
agreed to the new pact. 


Inspiration, Si— 
Administration, No 


Our movement is spreading like 
flames across a dry plain. The time has 
come for the liberation of the poor farm 
worker. iViva la causa! 


Those fiery words of five years ago il- 
lustrate the charisma that made Cesar 
Chavez a liberal hero and his United 
Farm Workers of America a power in 
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the grape and vegetable fields of the 
Southwest. Today, another side of Cha- 
vez's personality is becoming painfully 
apparent: his talents as a union admin- 
istrator scarcely match his gift for in- 
spirational leadership. Partly as a result, 
his prediction has a hollow ring; the 
U.F.W.A. is fighting now to stay alive. 
Membership, which totaled 50,000 in 
California alone in 1971, is down to 
10,000. Faced with the certainty that 
still more growers will defect to the ri- 
val International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters when their contracts with the farm 
workers’ union expire this spring, Cha- 
vez last week intensified the latest na- 
tionwide boycott of non-U.F.W.A. Cal- 
ifornia table grapes that began last year. 
The boycott also extends to non- 
U_F.W.A. iceberg lettuce. 

Much of Chavez's trouble stems 





CESAR CHAVEZ IN LOS ANGELES 
Disillusion in the vineyards. 


from an aggressive and sometimes vio- 
lent drive by the Teamsters to oust the 
U.F.W.A. from the vineyards. But in ad- 
dition, a growing number of Chicano 
farm workers who still revere Chavez 
have become disillusioned with the 
U.F.W.A. as a union. A major cause: 
poor administration by incompetent 
union officials of the hiring halls that the 
U.F.W.A., set up to break the power of 
unscrupulous labor contractors. 
Ironically, some ex-Chavistas claim, 
U.F.W.A. dispatchers at the halls are 
guilty of the same arbitrary work assign- 
ments that made the contractors hated. 
Members of large families with only one 
car between them have been sent to 
widely separated fields. In some cases, 
workers say, U.F.W.A. dispatchers have 
played favorites. “Once I had to wait 
four hours last year before I could get 
dispatched,” says Grape Picker Gloria 
Esquirrel, a former U.F.W.A. member. 
“The people who had put in time on 
the picket lines were sent out first.” Since 
farm workers are generally paid by the 
hour (average wage: $2), such delays 





can result in serious financial loss. 

Other criticism focuses on the 
U.F.W.A.’s poorly run medical benefits 
program. Farm Worker Concepcidn 
Garcia claims that when she tried to col- 
lect a $300 maternity payment from the 
U.F.W.A., “I was told that I was inel- 
igible because the grower I work for was 
a thief. I complained, and finally the per- 
son in the union office said I could have 
the money if I would steal his books.” 

Goon Squads. Even so, the work- 
ers are reluctant to join the Teamsters, 
whose four-year organizing drive has 
been conducted partly by ax-handle- 
wielding goon squads. Indeed, many 
farm workers seem ready to shun both 
unions. Last month, for example, the 100 
employed at Keene Larson’s 200-acre 
Coachella Valley vineyard—one of the 
first to sign with Chavez—voted two to 
one not to affiliate with either 
union. 

Such sentiments are shared 
—and encouraged—by some 
growers who also prefer no union. 
Still, many growers, Larson 
among them, are likely to sign 
with the Teamsters because they 
believe publicity has made it al- 
most impossible to sell grapes that 
have not been picked by some 
union. Larson maintains that the 
U.F.W.A.’s problem is not Chavez 
but the “angry young men who 
staff the hiring halls.” Grower 
Milton Karahadian agrees: “The 
minute we begin contract nego- 
tiations, the union [U.F.W.A.] 
starts telling us how we hate Mex- 
icans. I'm not fighting a war. If I 
have to negotiate, let me do it with 
a professional.” Presumably, that 
means a Teamster. 

U.F.W.A. leaders concede the 
validity of some of the charges 
against them, but insist that the 
problems have been exacerbated 
by grower duplicity. They charge, 
for example, that the balloting at Lar- 
son's vineyard was rigged; no U.F.W.A. 
representative was present, and the 
priest who presided is allegedly anti- 
Chavez. Indeed, many California grow- 
ers have rushed into contracts with the 
Teamsters. Their pacts are more attrac- 
tive to the growers because they do not 
require the establishment of union-ad- 
ministered hiring halls. Instead of using 
the workers dispatched by the union, a 
grower can hire whomever he wants 
—including illegal immigrants from 
Mexico, who often work for less than 
American farm hands. 

Chavez retains enough support to 
wage a protracted struggle. Last week, 
for example, the AFL-CIO, to which the 
U.F.W.A. belongs, urged its 13.5 mil- 
lion members to support the grape and 
lettuce boycott. Its success, however, is 
doubtful. The first grape boycott, which 
ended in 1970, rallied many consumers 
to the U.F.W.A.’s side, but the second, 
until last week, had made little im- 
pression on a public that seems to have 
grown tired of causas great and small. 
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truly the all-Canadian whisky. 
From Vancouver's rugged 
coast...Manitoba's golden @f 
plains .. . the tranquil bf 
St. Lawrence River valley... 
we bring our great Canadian 
whiskies to Ville La Salle and 
combine them into one greater 
Canadian... smooth, 
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OF ONE GUN. 


Trinitron's unique one-gun, one-lens system has yet to be equalled. 


Mode! KV-1722 Trinitron. 17" measured diagonally. Narrow, nape cabinet 


‘re about to buy one, you owe it 
self to understand the difference. 
e goes. Kee Feel free to ask questions. 
e one gun that Trinitron has is located 
in the neck of the picture tube. 
It shoots electron beams through a single 
Pieris to the screen. You see the beams in the 
PEO vio e- Bois 
Other sets have three guns. They shoot 
electron beams through three small lenses 
Why is one big lens so much better? The 
larger the lens, the less the distortion 
So bigger gives you a sharper and better 
focused picture. 
Be HT Also, these aren't your run-of-the-mill 
beams we're shooting 
; JaYorors\bIs cM ee) \ AM bulevitae)eMme-loMmeytntciteliece| 
ferell (cro ele W avers tblach@yull (cm 
Translated: The picture you see is made up 
of unbroken stripes, not isolated dots or slots 
boMm-(o lo Mele aoc uitlvcm Gulls lem elem ethic 
a brighter picture 
Our Brighter, sharper, better-focused and need 
less to say all-solid-state 
That's Sony Trinitron 
O.K., any questions? We'll answer them all 
eles zg ofele (eM bulalline)em ereliele)el er 
Write to us, or stop in at a Sony dealer 
Let him explain the beauty of our unique 
one-gun, one-lens system He's got an 
le fetal tele (c 
He can show you the picture 


a “IT’S A SONY.” 
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